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SOME FALLACIES OF FORMALISM! 


By ARTHUR GIBBON BovEE 
T IS with the exhilaration produced by the pleasure of your 
flattering invitation that I appear before you to-day to submit 
for your approbation and analysis my humble contribution to a 
very vital question. 

As you have already surmised, this euphemistic expression 
cloaks a direct attack on the so-called “Grammar Method”’ of 
teaching languages. In considering the choice of the subject, 
I was apprehensive lest in discussing this question before such a 
progressive group of teachers, I should be accused of 
coals to Newcastle.’’ Yet, several considerations influenced me to 
adhere to my original purpose. In the first place, I have been 
informed that nearly 300,000 books of the grammar method type 
are sold each year and that in not a few states the use of these 


“ 


carrying 


books is prescribed by law. Incidentally from my point of view, 


this is nothing more nor less than legalized crime. Then in my 
course in methods last summer at the University of Chicago, 
nearly every teacher in the class was what we must term “‘gram- 
mar-minded,” to whom learning French was synonymous with 
learning grammar. 

Indeed, without going any further into the matter, it was 
perfectly patent that much missionary work was yet to be done. 
If then this progressive and influential group, already more or 
less convinced, could be fired with a certain missionary fervor, 
a great deal of good might accrue to the cause of progress. But 
the consideration that decided the issue was the fact that I am in 
a position to present to you certain unpublished and pertinent 
data, which, though by no means conclusive, are still highly 

1 Delivered before the Modern Language Section of the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Nov. 9, 1922. 
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significant and suggestive. Finally, in view of the fact that there 
is no conclusive evidence proving that conspicuous success had 
attended the teaching of French in the United States, it is proper 
to conclude that we are not warranted in viewing with any degree 
of complacency our present prodigious expenditure of time and 
effort and the attendant results. Therefore, it behooves us, as 
teachers, regardless of our views on the question of method, to 
be alive to the situation and to give our serious attention to the 
question of increasing the effectiveness of our teaching with the 
militant purpose of forcing our relentless enemies to concede to us 
a secure place for French in the curriculum of the American 
schools. 

As the question of method is so intimately related to the 
objective to be attained, it is essential to the progress of our 
argument to have the aims clearly before us. Furthermore, since 
it would be extremely difficult to improve upon Professor Purin’s 
concise statement of the case, I shall with his leave, quote from his 
article in the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, Vol. VI, Pages 298-9. 

“The chief aim of a high school course in a modern foreign 
language should be the acquisition of a ready and accurate reading 
knowledge. By reading knowledge, I understand: (a) the ability 
to pronounce correctly, fluently and with proper intonation, and 
(b) the ability to understand, without recourse to translation into 
the vernacular or to the dictionary . . . the content of the piece 
read in its parts or as a whole.” 

This clear statement of the objective of the teaching of modern 
foreign language not only represents the consensus of opinion of 
most teachers but also is the only one that can possibly be defended 
with any hope of success against the attacks of educational special- 
ists. Therefore, it will serve admirably as a hypothesis for our 
discussion. 

It is essential before proceeding to a detailed discussion of the 
fallacies of formalism that we should define very clearly the term 
formalism as applied to the teaching of French. The formalisti 
method is modeled on the method employed in the teaching of 


Latin. The usual procedure is to present grammar principles 
formulated as rules and amplified by examples followed by a vo- 


cabulary and a reading lesson constructed for the sole purpose oi 
furnishing examples of the rule in question. To make matters 
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worse, the words of the vocabulary are combined to make no 
coherent group, but rather a heterogeneous mass of vocables. 
The concluding device for the teaching of the grammar rule, 
which is the “raison d’étre’’ of the lesson, is usually a group of 
English sentences to be translated into French whose sole value 
lies in the drill they afford on the principle to be learned. 

We have before us a statement of our teaching objective, as 
well as a definition of the term formalism as understood for the 
purposes of this discussion. We may now proceed directly to 
consideration of the fallacies which are inherent in the method. 

Palmer in his recent book “The Principles of Language Study”’ 
shows that man possesses two types of capacities for language 
learning, 7.e. the natural or spontaneous capacities and the 
artificial or studial capacities. He adduces conclusive evidence 
that the natural capacities for learning a language have nothing to 
do with the exercise of the faculties of reason, but rather involve 
the sense of hearing and the power of speech. If we consider the 
natural habits of man, we see that for several hundred thousands 
of years, language impressions were received through the ear 
resulting in the development of a mental apparatus for the 
acquisition of language. It is interesting to note that the German 
psychologist, Wundt, in his ‘Principles of Physiological Psy- 
chology’? makes the following statement: 

“Pathological affection of the terminal area of the auditory 
nerve is shown primarily by the abrogation or impairment of the 
power of hearing. But, this is invariably accompanied by a pro- 
found modification of the faculty of speech. The connection be- 
tween the two is not surprising since the motor and sensory areas 
are side by side in the cortex.”’ 

The intimate relationship between the sense of hearing and 
the powers of speech can not be doubted nor can anyone question 
with any reasonable hope of success the fact that the natural 
capacities for language learning consist of speaking and hearing, 
which includes, of course, auditory memory. It is perfectly 
obvious that the studial capacities may furnish valuable assistance 
in the learning of a language, but this fact can in no way quash 
the indictment of the grammar method on the charge of making 


its initial appeal to the artificial language capacities which is, 


of course, a fallacious procedure. 
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The second count in the indictment against formalism is 
the question of phonetics. The grammar method as originally 
taught completely ignored this science. The only solution it 
could offer for the problem of pronunciation was imitation, 
which we know is ineffective. The phonetic movenent origi- 
nated in England and spread quickly to Germany. It played an 
important part in the reaction against the grammar method. 
Sweet in his ‘Practical Study of Language”’ feels that phonetics 
is to the science of language generally what mathematics is to 
astronomy and the physical sciences. When we pause to consider 
that not only has pronunciation been reduced to a rigorous system 
by phonetic methods but that the problem of orthography and 
even the apparent irregularity of many form changes can also be 
solved by the application of its principles, we are able to realize 
the utter inadequacy of the formalistic approach to the study of 
French. 

It is true that many books of the traditional type contain 
the phonetic symbols and an introduction on pronunciation. 
Professor Barker, of Utah, calls it a phonetic “hors d’ceuvre’”’ 
placed at the beginning never to be heard of again. The fact is 
that it is not an active factor in the method but is merely a veneer 
representing a concession to the new spirit of the times. The 
grammar method cannot escape the charge that it includes the 
imitation fallacy as far as the study of French pronunciation is 
concerned. 

Of a more serious character indeed is the next fallacy because 
it violates the most fundamental law of language. Considered 
from its functional point of view, language is the medium by which 
conceptions of the mind are conveyed from one person to another. 
The building material of language is words. But an isolated word 
has a much less definite connotation than when combined with 
others, that is to say, the meaning of a word varies as it is as- 
sociated with other words. For example, take the two words: 
“mind” and “‘never.”’ Isolated, they mean one thing. Combined 
into the expression ‘‘never mind” they mean something totally 
different. “I have it done” and “I have done it” is a case of four 
words having totally different meanings when combined dif- 
ferently. Consider “je le donne 4 mon ami” and “je le prends a 
mon ami’; the word “a” means two entirely different things. 
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It is clear that thoughts are expressed by groups of words and that 
the unit of language is not the isolated word, but a group of 
words expressing a logical entity. Therefore, when grammar 
texts give an English word as the equivalent of French words, 
the process is absolutely false because words in one language 
almost never coincide with words in another. In general, the 
meanings merely overlap. To this source is directly traceable 
much of the confusion in the mind of beginners with the ludicrous: 
and pathetic results with which we are all so familiar. 

Leaving the fallacy of the isolated word, let us consider briefly 
the fundamental factor of the formal method. It seems to me 
that this may be found in the arrangement of the rules of grammar 
into logical units for the purpose of giving a rational explanation 
of the phenomena of the language. But Sweet tells us that lan- 
guage is irrational even in the way it combines words into sentences 
and that a great part of all languages consists of a limited number 
of natural sentences only some of which admit of being formed a 
priori and freely modified. This logical treatment of the subject com- 
pels us to carry our treatment of each division to its logical conclu- 
sion. Professor Broussard of Louisiana in the October 1922 issue of 
the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL showed by actual count that 
the educated Frenchman uses in his conversation only eleven tenses 
and of these eleven tenses five are used ten times to once for the 
others. And yet students are drilled from the beginning in sixteen 
tenses. He says that he read four of Daudet’s stories before coming 
to his first imperfect subjunctive. He ventured the statement 
that the so-called tenses of literature, except the past definite and 
the imperfect subjunctive, average one to every five pages of litera- 
ture. He says that the literary tenses should be taught visually 
and that he has yet to find the student well drilled in the past 
indefinite and the present subjunctive who will find any difficulty 
in recognizing the past definite and the imperfect subjunctive. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that all Ameri- 
can students are required to learn the five principal parts of French 
verbs. The amazing part of this situation is that a Frenchman 
speaks and reads his mother tongue without ever having heard of 
principal parts. The difficulty here lies in the fact that the laws 
of logical unity obtain where the test of need and service should 
apply. Language is treated from the philological rather than 
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from its functional point of view. We may confidently attribute a 
large part of the wastage in our teaching to the clash of these two 
forces. 

It is with a feeling of considerable caution that I approach 
the main point of this discussion for the reason that it is fertile 
in possibilities of being misunderstood. I should feel that my 
efforts had been more than futile if anyone left this meeting with 
the impression that I do not believe in the study of grammar. 
Fortunately, Iam in a position to show you positive evidence that 
the pupils in our school are thoroughly grounded in the principles 
of grammar. It is not a question of grammar or no grammar. It 
is a question of the most efficient way of studying grammar in 
order to promote the acquisition of a good reading knowledge of 
French and thus attain more speedily and effectively the ultimate 
objective of the study. Herein lies the crux of the whole matter. 

We derive our opinions from our experience. As time goes 
on these opinions ripen into convictions. The thing of which I 
am absolutely convinced in this connection is that the grammatical 
knowledge acquired through the practice of translating English 
sentences into French does not carry over into the increased power 
to get the thought from the printed page. The grammar method 
reposes on the unproved assumption that the more of this type of 
work we do, the better the pupils read. This is precisely the fal- 
lacy that I am seeking to establish for if this can be done, it will 
force a change in the technique of teaching French throughout the 
country. The problem before us then, is to try to determine to 
what extent grammatical knowledge acquired as heretofore de- 
scribed becomes an active and subsidiary factor in the ability to 
recognize thought. With this problem in mind, tests were devised 
that should explore as far as possible the relation between gram- 
matical knowledge and reading ability. In order to have a better 
understanding of the data which is to be exhibited it will be neces- 
sary to describe the tests briefly. 

Of the five tests which were developed, only two were deemed 
applicable to the question under discussion. We need therefore 
only describe these two, namely, the translation test and the gram- 
mar test. Let us see how the translation test was evolved. In 
the first place, a test was constructed consisting of a series of forty 
questions, given orally, ten for each year of a four year course, so 
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formulated that a one word answer either in English or in French 
would give unmistakable evidence of comprehension. These forty 
questions were arranged in order of difficulty, the order being de- 
termined first by guess and subsequently rearranged in accordance 
with the results obtained from several hundred trials. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement was to obtain a distribution with its 
obvious values. Here was a basis for the selection of the questions. 
The first ten consisted of concrete vocabulary, based on the usual 
facts of every day life. The second ten were based on the usual 
idioms of the French language. The third ten were constructed 
with the vocabulary usually found in French short stories of 
Daudet, Maupassant, Coppée, such as are generally read in the 
third year. The fourth and last set of ten questions were based on 
the well grounded assumption that the pupils of the fourth year 
should possess some cultural knowledge of France, 7.e. politically, 
historically, geographically and socially. When this first test had 
been perfected by sufficient experiment and the order of difficulty 
well established, the vocabulary of the forty questions was woven 
into a connected narrative which, for purposes of scoring, was 
divided into eighty thought units. This, then, is the history of the 
development of the test which in its second form was handed to 
the pupils as a visual translation test whose objective was to ex- 
plore the ability of the pupil to get the thought and tell us at 
what point he reached his limit. 

In order to construct the applied grammar test a canvass 
was made of the principles of grammar which seemed to be es- 
sential to a good reading knowledge because of their frequent 
recurrence. The following represents the divisions of the subject 
which were chosen; the article, agreement (adjective, participle), 
pronouns (all types), verbs (tense formation, personal endings, 
tense usage, moods), prepositions and negations. The material 
was arranged under these headings in the form of completion or 
substitution exercises, translation of one word with the rest of the 
sentence given, or changes in the person or tense of a verb. 
Evidently it was impossible to cover all the grammar a pupil can 
apply, but it is quite representative. It might be well to add 
that the knowledge explored by this test is usually acquired by 
two years of high school work. The only thing now required for 
a complete understanding of the charts is a knowledge of the type 
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of language teaching technique employed in the three schools 
tested. 

School G on the charts is a large city high school using the 
grammar translation method offering a four year course. G 
stands for GRAMMAR. The teacher who teaches the upper years 
is considered to be one of the best in the city. 

School D is another large city high school using a direct 
method which emphasizes conversation. D stands for piIREC?. 
The third school is the University High School which also uses 
the direct and phonetic method. In order to forestall the criticism 
that the University High School, being a laboratory school, 
should not be compared with public schools because of the wide 
difference '‘n teaching conditions, no attention will be given to 
the actual results as indicated by the scores, but merely to 
tendencies as indicated by the character of the curves. 

Charts No. 1-A and 1-B offer a graphic comparison of the results 
of the tests in the school G. The striking thing shown by the 
curves is the fact that during the fourth year there is a marked 
increase of grammatical knowledge, but that this improvement 
is not accompanied by a corresponding increase in power to grasp 
the thought. 

Charts No. 2-A and 2-B show a similar comparison for school D. 
It is interesting to note the lack of correlation between gram- 
matical knowledge and ability to recognize the thought contrary 
to the results in school G. Though grammatical knowledge 
seems to decrease, there is an increase in reading ability. 

Chart No. 3 shows the relative standings of the two schools 
G and D as shown by the results of the grammar test, while 
chart No. 4 shows the same thing for the translation test. It 
is readily apparent that grammatical knowledge is not the decisive 
factor in reading power, for while school G passes school D in 
grammar during the course of the third year and excels it at the 
end, quite the contrary situation exists in regard to translation. 
School D passes school G during the course of the third year and 
is superior to it at the end of the year. 

Chart No. 5 represents a comparison of the results of the 
grammar test in the University High School, which employs 
the direct method, with those of school G, using the grammar 
method. The obvious superiority of the University High School 
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may be partly explained by more favorable teaching conditions. 
Let us dismiss the issue by conceding the point at once. But 
what cannot be so easily dismissed is the fact that a group of over 
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CuarT 1-A. GRAMMAR IN SCHOOL G 





CHART 1-B. TRANSLATION IN SCHOOL G 


three hundred pupils have acquired a considerable body of gram- 
matical knowledge without being taught grammar as grammar. 
To them the French language was a vehicle for the expression 
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of thought. Their grammatical knowledge came mainly as a 
result of their observations of the variations in forms for the 





CHART 2-A. GRAMMAR IN SCHOOL D 
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CHART 2-B. TRANSLATION IN SCHOOL D 


purpose of expressing different thoughts. It is interesting also to 
contrast the character of the curve. The University High School 
curve shows steady and consistent progress. The curve of school 
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G approaches the horizontal decidedly during the third year, but 
indicates a decided increase of knowledge during the fourth year. 











CHART 3. GRAMMAR IN SCHOOLS G AND D 





Cuart 4. TRANSLATION IN ScHOOLS G AND D 


Chart 6 gives us a picture of the results of the three schools in 
translation. The outstanding fact here is not only the superiority 
of the two direct method schools whose curves have a similar 
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tendency, but the marked horizontal character of the curve for the 


grammar method school. 


School 


CHART 5. GRAMMAR IN SCHOOLS G AND U H 
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CHART 6. TRANSLATION IN ScHoots G, D anp U H 


It would be presumptuous to make any extensive claims on 
such meager data. These results in themselves may be merely 
highly suggestive of important possibilities which merit investiga- 
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tion. I repeat, as an isolated affair the value of these results may 
be doubtful. But when considered along with a study of ability 
in Latin in secondary schools, conducted by Professor H. A. 
Brown in the schools of the state of New Hampshire, they im- 
mediately become highly significant in that the conclusions are 
identical. On pages 91-94 of this report we read the following 
passages. 

In other words, pupils have no greater mastery of grammar in those schools 
which teach the grammatical method in the first year in its extreme form, which 
have a systematic study of grammar in connection with weekly exercises in prose 
composition, and which give daily attention to syntax, with constant use of a text 
book on grammar, along with the study of Latin authors. In view of this fact, the 
large amount of the pupils’ time and the teachers’ effort given to the direct study 
of grammar is unjustifiable. Here is an important source of waste in teaching. 

Our observation of the work of these eight schools convinces us that results 
in ability to get the thought of the Latin, which are so meager, would be less so if a 
shift of emphasis should be made from grammar to translation or reading of Latin. 
In a good many schools, half the time of the recitation period is often spent in dis- 
cussing the minutiae of form and syntax, which according to the evidence con- 
tributes almost nothing to either ability to translate or read, or knowledge of con- 
struction. It is moderate language, then, to say that the waste here is extravagant. 
Public funds are literally being thrown away in the expenditure of this large amount 
of time and effort which results in nothing of value. 

The fact that a school stands high in construction does not necessarily insure a 
high standing in ability to get the thought from the Latin. Schools with high and 
low scores in grammar are found in all divisions. 

The final conclusion of this whole problem is that a high score in knowledge of 
construction does not necessarily insure a corresponding great ability to apprehend 
the thought of the Latin rapidly and accurately, although there is some correspond- 
ence, in general, with exceptions in particular cases. 


On page 97 we find the following. 

What, now, shall we say concerning the practice of spending so large an amount 
of time for three years on prose composition for the purpose of clarifying and fixing 
principles of grammatical construction? What shall we say concerning the tend- 
ency in one-third of the schools to spend a considerable amount of time and in 
another third to devote a very large amount of time to direct teaching of grammar? 
The facts serve only to strengthen the conviction stated in an earlier chapter that 
the excessive amount of time and attention given to grammar is an unwise and 
wasteful practice. 


Finally on page 115 Professor Brown has this to say. 

We have also further proof of the futility and wastefulness of that plan of teach- 
ing which spends so large an amount of time learning paradigms and rules and gives 
so much attention to syntactical analysis of the Latin texts which are translated in 
class. 
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} 


One of the interesting and rather significant facts in connection with this aspect 
of the investigation is the fact that the school rou which devote least time 
to the study of Latin grammar in a formal way, and, in fact, least time to it in any 
wl 


way, with a conspicuously smaller time allotment in general, get on the whol 
as satisfactory results in Latin grammar. This i pecially significant and is an 
indication of the source of the great waste which takes pl in the teaching of 


Latin. 


The final sentence raises the real issue. It is the question of 
waste. Educational specialists are busy pruning the curriculum 


Linn 


of all dead wood. Branches of study which are decaying through 
the process of formalistic rotting will be ruthlessly cut off. They 
are bent on the elimination of all educational waste. If the teachers 
of French cannot give a good account of their husbandship, there 
will be a day of reckoning. If we believe that the study of French 
is sufficiently valuable to warrant a permanent place in American 
schools, it behooves us as teachers of the subject to be sure that 


the time allotted to us is spent in the most economical and ef- 


} 


ficient way for the day is not far hence when we shall be on the 


defensive. Complacency regarding this tter will be sure to 
entail the most serious consequences. 
University of Chica 





SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING SPANISH 
CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION! 


By JoaQuin ORTEGA 
HAVE never seen the usefulness of discussing abstract educa- 
tional themes, unless it be to justify the famous definition of 
social sciences: ‘“‘to say what everybody knows in words that no- 
body understands.”’ Therefore, in this paper, I plan to give you, 
illustrating my points with examples whenever possible, a few 
methods, devices, rules, tools—call them what you please—which a 
modest artisan has put into practice with success. It will be futile 


to raise the objection that there is no time for dwelling on all these 


schemes. They have been tried over a period of six years of 
teaching experience in America, alternating them, accommodating 
them to the requirements of academic routine, always impelled 
it is true—by the desire to relieve the deadly monotony of the 
formal recitation. There is no fixed time for them. The teacher 
must adapt them to each class prudently, displaying a relative 
amount of common sense, and above all, an adequate knowledge 
of the psychology of the students. All these devices are intended 
to arouse the student's interest in the subject, to vitalize the words 
of the books with some of the youthful American spirit of “‘doing 
things,’ with some of the characteristics of your dynamic 
conception of life. The phase of teaching covered in this 
paper will be second and third year two-hour courses in Spanish 
composition and conversation. Commercial correspondence and 
regular second and third year reading courses, are excluded. 
No attempt ata classification of these suggestions has been made. 
Classifications are difficult and inaccurate. 
EL EsPANOL EN WISCONSIN 

My first important venture into the world of student originality 
was made in the year 1918-1919. I requested my students to 
write original compositions on a diversity of themes. Practically 


1A paper read the 13th of May, 1922, in Chicago, before the 7th annual 
meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 
and South. 
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every student in my classes, second and third year literary courses, 
and even the brightest boys and girls of my elementary sections, 
contributed to the publication of a 64-page illustrated volume 
entitled: El Espafol en Wisconsin. Coleccitén de trabajos de los 
estudiantes de espanol publicada por la Sociedad Hispénica de la 
Universidad de Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 1919. The index of 
this volume will give an idea of the variety and interest of its 
contents: 

Prélogo del Editor.—El estudio del espafiol en la Universidad 
de Wisconsin.—Un pedacito de Andalucia (sentimental recollec- 
tions of Spain).—Un viaje por Espafia (traveling impressions).— 
El comercio exterior de los Estados Unidos en el ano fiscal de 1919. 

El siglo nuevo (a suffragist’s article)—La popularidad del es- 
pafiol en Nueva York.—Wisconsin en el comercio de la América 
del Sur.—Vicente Blasco Ibafiez: Los cuatro jinetes del Apocalip- 
sis, Cafias y Barro (critical reviews).—Recuerdos de una pequefia 
ciudad colombiana (sentimental recollections of Spanish America). 


—Si uno pudiera decir lo que siente...(essay).—Argentina agricola. 


—Bernardo O’Higgins (a biographical study).—Espafia y la 
guerra.—Jacinto Benavente (critical essay).—¢Quién sabe?, poesia 
espafiola original.—La Estatua de la Libertad (comments on José 
Marti’s “Los Estados Unidos’’).—Primavera (essay).—Influencia 
de las casas de banca en el desarrollo de nuestro comercio con Sud 
América.—Los amantes sordos (a playlet).—Traducciones al 
inglés de poesia espafiola: ‘‘Rimas’ and “Sonatina” de Rubén 
Dario; “A don Francisco Giner de los Rios’”’ de Antonio Machado; 
“Cantares’” de Manuel Machado; “‘Humildad” de Francisco 
Villaespesa; ‘‘Cancién”’ de Gil Vicente; ‘Domingo de primavera” 
de Juan Ramén Jiménez.—La Sociedad Hispanica de la Univer- 
sidad de Wisconsin. 

I corrected these compositions in consultation with the 
students, always respecting the thought and the form of their 
writings. 

SPANISH PLAYLETS 

Encouraged by the success of this enterprise, a success attained 
after a terrible struggle with printers who did not know a word 
of Spanish and who insisted on capitalizing everything and forget- 
ting accents, I tried the writing of plays. A playlet had already 
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been published in “El Espafiol en Wisconsin” and acted very 
successfully by the Sociedad Hispdénica. It was later at Bryn 
Mawr College that I undertook with my students of first semester 
Spanish the systematic requirement of writing of plays. These 
were very simple dramatizations of events in the life of the 
students, of subject matter suggested by the reader, etc. They 
were written and acted by the students during the first five 
minutes of the class period, once a week, after, of course, being 
previously submitted to me for correction and comments. I 
found that it was an excellent way of exercising the retentive 
powers of the students, of developing a wholesome rivalry in 


accomplishment. I could not give you an idea of the effectiveness 


with which some of those little sketches were staged by the very 
worthy, serious and sympathetic students of Bryn Mawr. Real 
costumes, masks, breaking of dishes, serving of tea, and so forth: 
absolute scenic accuracy. One of these charming girls came all 
dressed up in the villainous guise of a Mexican bandit. There 
was fun, interest, eager ears listening to the language and a 
cordial, human atmosphere in the class-room. 

In view of the excellent results obtained at Bryn Mawr, I 
decided to continue the same type of work at Wisconsin on a still 
more pretentious scale. I required everyone of my students of 
second and third year courses to write a 5 to 10 minute Spanish 
playlet about anything they wished. Some of the students came 
to my office almost with tears in their eyes. My idea of “‘manu- 
facturing” dramatists was simply outrageous. I kept a kind, but 
firm attitude. The thing had to be done. The Sociedad Hispdnica 
announced prizes for the best plays submitted and promised to 
act several of them in its bi-weekly meetings. I collected 43 
plays. Of these, 10 have been acted in the Club. Two of them 
were included with the regular play in the annual Spanish theatri- 
cal production. Asa result of this scheme, a trained body of actors 
was quickly created among the most ambitious students, ready 
to stage anything that was good. I corrected these playlets in 
private interviews with the students, being careful always not to 
change the fundamentals of the plays in order not to impair their 
spontaneity. Sometimes I made suggestions for improving the 
dialogue, for adding a new scene, for omitting a part, matters of 
technique chiefly, but I always left the students to carry out them- 
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selves these suggestions. My corrections consisted chiefly in 
substitution of words, adequate use of idioms, verb forms and the 
like. After all the plays were handed in, I noticed that even the 
most reluctant students liked the idea. In fact, some of the stu- 
dents wrote good playlets on the difficulty of writing the play: 
funny scenes where the main character was the author who perforce 
has to becomea playwright, and the underlying comic motive the 


jokes of his companions in the rooming house who kept on 


suggesting plots and ridiculing the poor “victim.”’ I also observed 
that some of the playlets were dramatizations of episodes to be 
found in the Spanish books they were reading, or had read, 
or of plots used in English theme-writing. 

At the ninthannualconvention of the Wisconsin Association of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers, held in Madison, one of these 
playlets “La Pregunta Diaria,” written by a senior, was presented. 
Several of the teachers manifested their desire to have copies of 
the play. I supplied them, and the idea grew in my mind of 
publishing a selection of the students’ playlets in the hope that 
they will provide good material for short dramatic presentations 
in classes, clubs, etc. Here is a reproduction of 


LA PREGUNTA DIARIA 
paso de comedia por 
FLORENCE Low 


UN HERMOSO JOVEN 
UNA LINDA DAMA 
UN POLICIA 
Escena: Esquina de las calles Madison y State en la ciudad de Chicago 
} 


(Entra la dama, andando muy aprisa 


EL JOVEN. (acercéndose a ella)—Perdéneme usted seforita, pero ¢écudnto 
dinero piensa usted que un hombre debe ganar antes de casarse? 

LA DAMA. (aparte)—éCémo se atreve este hombre a hablarme cuando no m¢ 
conoce? iQuisiera no haber salido sola! (comienza a andar) 

EL JOVEN. (siguiéndola)—<cNo ha comprendido usted la pregunta? Muy 
bien; la repetiré. ¢Cudnto dinero, en su opinién, debe ganar un hombre antes di 
casarse? 

La DAMA. (levantando orgullosa la cabeza)—iQué barbaridad! iEsto es un 
abuso! No habria sucedido esto en mi querida Espafia, porque allf las mujeres 
no salen nunca solas. iQuisiera no haber venido nunca a este terrible pafs, aunque 
me hubiese tenido que separar para siempre de mi adorado Bob! iQué hacer 
i Madre de Dios divino! 

EL JOVEN. (mirdndola muy sorprendido)—iSenorita, perm{tame usted expli 
car lo que deseo! No comprende usted. {HAgame usted el favor de escucharm¢ 
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LA DAMA. (casi llorando)—i Ay, Santo Cristo, me haré la loca! iAh! ijAhf 
viene un policfa! iGracias a Dios! (gritando) iPolicia, policfa! iVenga aca 
pronto! iDése Vd. prisa! iAprestrese! iCorra 

Ex pouicfa. (llega corriendo)—éQué le pasa a usted 

La pAMA.—iAy ...! Este hombre irsufrible tr. le on » mf, 
y yo nc puedo evitarlo. i Dondequiera que voy m 

Ex poricfa. (ase al joven, que esté lleno de a jué le ha dicho a 
usted este hombre? 

LA DAMA.—i Me ha preguntado si me casaria con ¢l, si yo crefa que ganaba 
bastante dinero! 

Ex poricia.—¢Conoce usted a este hombre? 

LA DAMA.—i No sefior, en mi vida le he visto! 


EL JOVEN.—Sefior, puedo explicdrselo en un momento. Ve usted, soy . 


LA DAMA. (interrumpiéndole, enojada. y habland nuy rdpidamenta)— 


Policfa, me insulta. Soy espafiola. En mi pafs 1 umbre de que un hombre 


hable a una sefora de esa manera. iPor Dios, yo matarfa a ese tonto! iAquf va 
una andando por las calles y un extrajio se le a a y le pregunta si se casarfa 
con él! éQué pafs es éste? iUstedes los americanos estan s de remate! iSiempre 
tienen tanta prisa ! 

Ex poricia.—Tranquilfcese usted, sefiorita, y hagame el favor de hablar 
mds suavemente. (al 12oven) ¢Es verdad lo que dice esta sefora: 

EL joven.—Guardia, quiero explicarlo todo hace mucho tiempo. Soy un 
reporter de la Chicago Tribune y le hice una pregunta pari /lumna del periédico, 
lo mismo que pregunté a otras cuatro personas. 

Ex powicia. (sonriendo)—Senorita, no ha comprendido usted lo que este 
caballero queria decir, y si se detiene usted un momento yo se lo explicaré todo. 

LA pAMA.—¢Por qué no arresta usted a ese insolente? No sé qué espera . . 
pero . . . bueno, le escucharé a usted. Hable. 

Et poricia—Este hombre trataba de cumplir con su deber. Todos los 
dias hace a cinco personas preguntas sobre un asunto de interés y después publica 
las respuestas en el periddico. 

La DAMA. (volviéndose hacia el reporter)—¢Por qué no me dijo usted eso en 
primer lugar? 

EL REPORTER.—Quise hacerlo, pero usted no me dejé hablar. 

LA DAMA (recobrando su tranquilidad)—i Ay! sefior reporter, estoy muy aver- 
gonzada. Ve usted que no vivo desde hace mucho tiempo en este pafs y no com- 
prendf lo que usted queria decir. Losiento muchfsimo. ¢Quiere usted perdonarme? 

EL REPORTER.—S{, sefiorita, esté bien. Pierda usted cuidado. (aparte, al 
policta) iDios mfo! iEs una mujer hermosfsima! ¢No es verdad? jQuisiera 
conocerla! 

La paMA.—i Es usted muy bueno, sefior reporter, en perdonarme! iNo podré 
nunca agradecérselo bastante! (con cogueteria) Quisiera hacer algo en su obsequio. 
Tenga la bondad de venir a verme alguna vez 

EL REPORTER. (deshaciéndose en cumplidos)—Muchas gracias, sefiorita. 
Me agradaré mucho ir a verla para hablar con usted . . . acerca de Espafia . 
ipor supuesto! ... 

La DAMA. (déndole una tarjeta)—Aqui esta mi direccién. Bueno, jadiés! 
(echa a andar). 
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EL REPORTER. (al policia, que todo este tiempo se ha estado paseando de acd 
para allé dando vueltas al bastoncito y mirando a uno y a otro con un aire complaciente) 
—jSi iré a verla! Es una muchacha maravillosa. 

La DAMA. (vuelve)—Ah! He olvidado responder a su pregunta. Pienso que 
un hombre debe ganar mucho dinero antes de casarse . . . eso es lo que mi marido 
hace . . . jIAdiés! (Dice estas palabras en un tono burlén, y sale lentamente de la 
escena dirigiendo una mirada larga . . . muy larga, al periodista.) 

EL REPORTER. (al policta, con una voz apagada)—iSu marido! iGood night! 
i Fsto se acab6! (Cae desmayado en brazos del policta.) 


TELON 
SPANISH VAUDEVILLE 


This is practically an amplification of the idea of playwriting. 
Every student is assigned twice during the semester, the staging of 


a snappy 5-10-minute original farce written by himself. This 
vaudeville act may be a farcical characterization, a recital of 
poetry, a funny story given with proper dramatic emphasis. 
Music, dancing and singing are permissible. Collaboration is 
encouraged. Soon the students get together and arrange among 
themselves for friendly collaboration. Several clever acts have 


been presented this year. It would be too prolix to mention all. 
A girl recited a poetic composition addressed to Spring in which 
she alternated and rhymed English and Spanish lines, showing a 
remarkable understanding of the equivalence of English and 
Spanish sounds. Another girl brought to the class a paper-weight 
representing a lizard, put it on the teacher’s table, came forward, 
told in Spanish where the lizard came from and the marvellous 
qualities of the monster, and skilfully moving an ingenious com- 
bination of strings, made the lizard perform acrobatic stunts, 
proclaimed him the most intelligent reptile in captivity, and 
invited the rest of the class to ask questions. She had a clever 
way of simplifying the answers that were too difficult for the 
lizard. The lizard nodded, shook his head. The trainer aided the 
mimicry of the animal with appropriate comments. She made 
quite a hit. During that short time she spoke spontaneous Spanish 
and listened to spontaneous Spanish. This same girl brought to 
the class a miniature organ and imitated the itinerant Italian. 
Two other girls presented a minstrel show, singing, dancing, 
playing the ukelele and violin‘and blowing a trumpet, with proper 
announcement and praise in Spanish of what they were about to 
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do. A boy did something remarkable. He staged an extremely 
funny clown act, imitating one of those gatherings of parents in 
the grade school to hear the brightest pupil in school read the 
prize composition. He first described the scenery: red curtains at 
the sides, a table in the middle with a pot of flowers. Then he 
imitated the lady teacher announcing with oldmaidish emphasis 
the apparition of the infant prodigy. Finally came the hero, 
ready to inflict his composition on the appreciative audience. It 
was a “‘scream”’ of a composition. The antics this gifted actor 
indulged in while reading his composition, the genuine mimic talent 
he displayed, won for him an encore. It is only fair to say that 
this student, a senior, had been two years principal of a small 
school. And some people think that teachers have no capacity 
for fun! Two girls gave us a grand-guignol bandit scene in the 
heart of the forest, with a hilarious ending, and some clever 
satire, by the way, on Spanish courtesy. This little sketch won the 
honor of being presented in the Spanish club. Here it is: 


ME LAVO LAS MANOS 
Personajes 
UNA SENORITA 
UN LADRON 

SENORITA.—Soy una seforita, graciosa, timida, hermosa. Fstoy vagando 
por un gran bosque. Tengo miedo de las fieras que grufien a lo lejos. 

Lapr6n.—Soy un picaro, un ladrén que mata a la gente honrada. Soy muy 
feroz. Tengo sed de sangre humana... 

SENORITA.—Sefior, ¢puede usted indicarme el camino para ir a mi casa? 

LaprOn. (aparte)—i Ah! iQué muchacha tan bonita! iQué hembra de Dios! 
iMe estoy enamorando de ella! (a ella) Sefiorita, soy un ladr6n y he jurado matar 
a todo el que encuentre en el bosque. . . 

SENoRITA.—Pero, sefior itenga misericordia de mf! (se arrodilla). Me 
siento muy débil. Mi madre llorard si no vuelvo dentro de media hora. 

Lapr6n.—i No hay misericordia en mialma! Espere usted . . . ise me habfa 
olvidado! . . . Soy un caballero espafiol . . . (hace una profunda inclinacién) 
Su belleza me ha conquistado. ¢Puede usted darme un “date”’ esta noche? 

SENORITA.—No sefior, estoy muy ocupada. Tengo tantos “dates” que no sé 
qué hacer. . . Pero. . . déme su espada. Usted me gusta mucho . 
Otro dia podré visitarme en mi casa y recobrarla. 

Lapr6n.—Con ella le doy el coraz6n (le da un pequeto cortaplumas que hace 
el oficio de espada.) 

SENORITA.—(hunde el acero en el pecho del bandido y le mata) Aborrezco 
la sangre. Tengo las manos sucias y hay que lavarlas. Conque . . . ibuenas 
noches! ... 
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IELON 
SPEECHES 


Twice every semester I invite my students to give 10-minute 
original speeches with proper oratorical delivery. Stories are 
barred. These speeches must be upon a single subject: an ex- 
position of some important matter. I leave the pupils entire 
freedom in the selection of the topic, although I indicate possible 
sources of information, such as the Spanish papers we have in 
our library, La Prensa, El Sol, La Esfera, Blanco y Negro, Nuevo 
Mundo, Interamérica, Boletin de la Unién Panamericana, Nuestro 
Tiempo, and especially the Enciclopedia Espasa, an invaluable 


treasure of material { his kind of exercise. I take down the 


mistakes of pronunciation and expression and correct them 
iker 


after the speaker has finished, for the benefit of the entire class. 


I allow the speaker to use notes at discretion. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS ON THE BLACKBOARD 


From time ime and without previous announcement, I send 
students to the blackboard to write original 100 or 150 word com- 
positions upon any subject they may choose. My purpose is to 
test their power of constructing sentences within a correlated 
narration, description or argumentation. Telling of funny stories 
is not encouraged. I correct these compositions right on the spot; 
I award prizes, apples, chocolate, etc. Once I brought to the 
class an Eskimo pie intended to be the prize for the best composi- 
tion of the day, but the temperature was somewhat above the 
average, and the ice cream melted in my pocket, to the delight 
of the audience—an incident that increased my familiarity with 
the students and made me look terribly unacademic. 


TELLING OF FUNNY STORIES 
This is treated exactly like the speeches. I advise dramatizing 
the joke and rendering the dialog with proper change of voice 
according to the characters of the story. 
PREFERENCES 
Each student must state at some time during the semester, 
what are his three preferences in life, and then give the reasons 
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for each preference. When I started this scheme, the preferences 
were not very personal. All wanted to have money, to travel 
and to be engaged in pleasant work, but soon I succeeded in getting 
interesting declarations, as you can see in these specimen sets of 
preferences I submit: An epicurean: /. Viajar. 2. Leer buenos 
libros. 3. Beber. An intelligent flapper: /. \/is pensamientos. 
2. Mis companeras v mis companeros. 3. Mis pelos rizados. 
A poetess: 1. Llegar a ser una poetisa. 2. nocer a los hombres 
vy ala naturaleza. 3. Amarlo todo. A sentimental burgeois: J. 
Carrera con éxito. 2. Una buena mujercita y una casa bien amue- 
blada. 3. Ir al cielo cuando muera. The superwoman: J. Amarlo 
todo. 2. Poseerlo todo. 3. Comprenderlo todo. A_ bride-to-be: 
1. Casarme bien. 2. Tener dinero para viajar. 3. Vivir en una 
buena casa. A sentimentalist: /. Salud. 2. Tr a Paris a resar 
sobre la tumba de mi hermano. 3. Paz. | raffinée: 1. Vivir en 
Vueva York o Chicago. 2. Leer libros e ir al teatro. No tener 
que buscar las palabras cuando lea espanol. 3. Tener un mono 
como mascota. Motherhood and movies: /. Ser madre. 2. Vender 
billetes en un cine. 3. Tener amigos. A prospective good hus- 
band. J. Tener éxito en mi carrera de comerciante. 2. Tener una 
esposa bella e inteligente que me dé hijos bellos e inteligentes. 3. 
Hacer felices a mi esposa y a mis hijos.. A hundred-per-cent Ameri- 
can: 1. Dinero y salud. 2. Dinero y amigos. 3. Dinero y dis- 
frutarlo. This exercise is intended to give an opportunity of 
expressing in Spanish one’s own ideas after carefully thinking 
over them and with the encouragement of an appreciative audi- 
ence. Clapping of hands and riotous applause is allowed in my 
classes. Other preferences have also been treated by the students, 
for example: La mejor manera de pasar el verano, Lo que quiero 
rer cuando salga del colegio, elc. 


EXHAUSTIVE DISCUSSIONS 


I announce the subject the day before. Sometimes it is 
suggested by the pupils. Once every two weeks we devote 15 min- 
utes to an exhaustive discussion. Some of the arguments are 
improvised in the class, under suggestive guidance. I usually 
write on the blackboard lists of the arguments on the two sides 


of the question as the students are bringing them forth. After- 


wards, an outline is made according to my best logic. This exer- 
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cise, apart from training in useful thinking about vital and interest- 
ing problems, gives a great deal of self-confidence in the use of 
the spoken language. Out of these debates, I have learned much 
of the student point of view on some matters connected with 
university life in America. Here are some typical questions we 
have discussed. 

1. éLienen las mujeres demasiada independencia en los Estados 
Unidos? 

2. Medios para establecer relaciones mds estrechas entre los 
Estados Unidos y Sud América. 

3. éCudl debe ser el objeto de una educacién universitaria? 

4. éConviene a América un sistema arancelario de proteccién o 
de librecambio? 

5. ¢Es la coeducacién una ventaja o un inconveniente en la vida 
universitaria americana? 

6. “Free speech” en las universidades americanas. 
7. ¢Debe la Facultad intervenir o dejar en libertad a los estu- 
diantes en sus actividades fuera de la universidad? 

8. Ventajas y desventajas del casamiento a los veinte anos, \ 
cuando se tienen mds de treinticinco anos. 

9. ¢ Cudles son las ventajas y los inconvenientes del cinemato- 
grafo comparado con el teatro? 

10. ¢Debe reconocerse el gobierno de Rusia, y en caso afirmativo, 
mediante qué condiciones? 

11. Ventajas e inconvenientes dela vida social en las universidades 
americanas. 

12. éSe da a los buenos estudiantes la oportunidad de un desa- 
rrollo intelectual intenso en las universidades de Estado? éQué 


influencia ejerce en la Universidad el sistema democrdtico de ense- 


nmanza? 
The possibilities of this kind of exercise are limitless. 


GIVING SYNOPSES IN SPANISH OF THE ARTICLES AND SHORT 
STORIES PREPARED BY THE STUDENT FOR ORAL WORK 


This exercise trains the student in narration and also develops 
his power of organizing material for exposition. A very difficult 
exercise. Only the brightest students can do it well. I advise 
that the resumé be written, and I allow consultation of notes. 
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MEMORIZING OF SHORT POEMS, “REFRANES,”’ 
SENTENTIOUS SAYINGS, ETC. 
Careful choice should be made of the material. This device 
should be employed with great moderation. 


VOCABULARY CONTESTS 

I announce them beforehand. All the class participates. 
Two mistakes cause elimination from the contest. I give prizes 
to the students showing the possession of a richer vocabulary. I 
advise students to write Spanish words and short phrases on one 
side of uniform slips of paper and English equivalents on the 
other side. These slips should be classified into groups: regular 
and irregular verbs, conjunctions, adverbs, prepositions, nouns, 
adjectives, proper names, phrases of common use, idioms. A re- 
view of the vocabulary should be made at least every two weeks. 
[ recommend the following procedure for the student. Read the 
English word and try to give the Spanish equivalent. Put aside 
the slips of those you fail to remember. Return to them after 
afew hours. Same operation. Third trial with those left. Finally 
look on the other side. Set apart the troublesome ones. Try 
to remember the words without hesitancy the following day until 
you are satisfied. 


BUILDING OF SENTENCES 
I have used with results this well tried device of having the 
students build up sentences with idioms, adverbs, conjunctions, 
etc. 


TREATING Groups OF IDIOMS, SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS, 
DIFFERENT USES OF THE SAME TERM, ETC. 


This is, I believe the most efficient way of giving the students 
a comprehensive view of the facts of the language and the syntactic 
peculiarities. Care must be exercised never to mention words, 
idioms, or expressions that are obsolete. 


INSISTENCE ON GooD PRONUNCIATION, ESPECIALLY GROUP 
PHONETICS, AND ACCURACY IN ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 
READING ALOUD 

I urge reading aloud at home two or three times the lesson 
to be prepared for conversation, and any other material used for 
original composition and conversation. 
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TEXTBOOKS. SYSTEMATIC CORRELATED WORK 


In second year, I have used Crawford’s Spanish Com position 
(Holt), El Panorama (Francis W. Parker School Press, Chicago), 
and Wilkins’ Compendio de gramdtica castellana (Holt). In third 
year Ramsey and Lewis’ Spanish Composition (Holt), El Eco 
(Doubleday) and selections of short stories, especially La Voz de 
la Conseja, edited by Emilio Carrere (Calleja), and Ramsey’s 
Textbook of Modern Spanish, (Holt), Cuyas’ New Spanish Diction- 
ary (Appleton) or at least a good small dictionary. These textbooks 
are intended for systematic correlated work in Spanish composition 
and grammar on one side, and Spanish conversation based on 
some material previously studied. Wilkins’ Compendio is illust- 
rated with small sets of simple sentences purposely prepared for 
bringing out the main points. Ramsey’s Grammar is fairly well 
illustrated in his composition book. I treat rather freely the 
conversation material furnished by El Panorama, El Eco and 
La Voz de la Conseja. I make the students ask questions of other 
students to train them in question-building, a phase of conversa- 
tion much disregarded by teachers, and which is of paramount im 
portance, in my estimation. Students in our conversation classes 
are too often supposed to answer,—not to ask. As a matter of 
fact they will seldom be called upon to answer but to ask for 
things if they happen to go to a foreign country. I usually deviate 
from the text and enlarge the field of conversation by bringing 
in correlated facts or asking quesiions about matters connected 
with the text, but matters that the student ought to know. Before 
amplifying the material, I make sure, very sure, that the students 
know what I am going to speak of, or ask them about. It is the 
only way of arousing their interest and obtaining some results. 
I have found that a competitive description engaged in by several 
students of pictures in El Eco and El Panorama is of great value, 
especially in bringing out vocabulary. 

Some of my listeners may say that the playlets, the vaudeville, 
the speeches, discussions, prizes, contests, etc., will disrupt 
discipline, that there is the danger of converting the classroom int: 
a sort of playground. The danger exists, and I am keenly aware 
of it. But in my classes, especially third year, where almost 
all the students are seniors, and where most of these schemes 
have been tried, I have learned this fact: You can get more out of 
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by giving them hard work in a persuasive 


American students 
fashion, placing yourself on a human level, than by thrusting 
upon them high sounding words about the necessity of preparing 
the lessons. The essential thing is to adopt a familiarity with 
the students that is wholesome and sympathetic and at the same 
time keeps the teacher always on a higher, tolerant plane. I do 
not advise timid souls to try these riotous experiences. Such 
persons would not be able to change from merriment to seriousness 
at a second’s notice, a thing which a teacher should do without 
the slightest friction. Please understand that all this work has 
been done conscientiously by the students with an agreeable 
realization that they were learning, something very far indeed 
from the superficial play-method so much in vogue in many so- 
called up-to-date High Schools. That explains why the classes 
have been so successful. 

Besides all these devices, there are others intended to impart 
cultural values to the teaching of Spanish; some of them I have 
used at all stages in the study of the language, from elementary 
to literary courses. Ina paper entitled Linking First Year Spanish 
with the Humanities given in Milwaukee recently, I deplored the 
emphasis placed on Spanish as a purely “‘commercial’’ language 
and recommended various devices by which Spanish life and 
culture could be wrought into the background of the pure language 
work. As this paper will be published some time in the near future, 
I shall limit myself to give an outline of the constructive sugges- 
tions I made: 

(a) Desiderata are a special equipment on the part of the 
teacher. 

(b) A new cultural reader. 

(c) Use of maps, photographs, postcards, illustrated books, 
and even objects. 

(d) A series of short weekly translations from English into 
Spanish or vice versa, carefully prepared by the teacher on Spanish 
topics of cultural character: historical, artistic, literary, geographi- 
cal, political problems, leading men and institutions in the field 
ot Hispanism, etc. 

(ce) A series of 5-minute talks very carefully prepared by the 
teacher in Spanish or English bearing on Spanish life, culture, art, 
ete. 
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(f) The assignment of a good book in English about Spain as 
part of the semester work. 


(g) Exchange of correspondence with Spanish students, 
whenever possible. 

(h) An enthusiastic Spanish club, where besides dramatics, 
music, songs etc, cultural matters should be treated in definite 
assignments, not only by advanced students, but even by first 
year students. 

(i) In order to stimulate the student’s interest in Spain and 
Spanish America, the issue of selected bibliography of good 
English translations from the Spanish and English books on 
Spanish subjects, together with the quoted opinions of leading 
writers on various aspects of Spanish life and thought. 

To finish properly the whole subject under consideration, it 
will be necessary for the author of this paper to give an account 
of his way of treating reading matter, but “that,’’ as Kipling 
would say, “is another story.” 

University of Wisconsin. 








ORGANIZATION AND SCOPE OF THE SURVEY COURSE 
IN FRENCH LITERATURE! 
By CHARLES E. YOUNG 

HE Survey Course is too well established to require any 

apology. However, an examination of recent catalogs shows 
that in a few institutions where one would expect to find such a 
course, it is lacking. This seems a mistake. The survey is and 
ought to be the one unavoidable course for those who carry the 
study of French beyond the first two years of college or three or 
four of high school. The course must serve to give a wide view of 
the subject to those who go no further and also provide a founda- 
tion for those who go on with more advanced courses. These two 
purposes are so obvious and fundamental that they need no more 
elaborate consideration. 

At the outset let us frankly acknowledge that most of us 
ride hobbies and are therefore prone to fail to realize the fact that 
conditions vary so much from class to class and from school to 
school that plans that bring good results in one case may not in 
others. The more enthusiastic we are about our hobby, the more 
likely we are to fall into this error. With this in mind, the following 
considerations are offered partly to sum up what we are doing 
and partly to suggest what we might do. 

Articles that may be read with profit to clarify our minds on 
this matter are to be found in the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 
They are: “Aims in the Teaching of Modern Languages” by 
Barry Cerf, May, 1922; “The Study of French Literature” by 
Philip H. Churchman, Nov., 1917; “German Literature for Under- 
graduates” by F. W. J. Heuser, March, 1918; and “The Medium 
of Instruction in College Courses in Modern Languages” by J. 
Preston Hoskins, Nov., 1921. As much time is indubitably 
wasted by discussing ways and means without due attention to 


‘ A paper read at the meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
\ssociation of America held at Chicago, December 29, 1922. 
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aims, first consideration may properly be given to the scope or 
aims of the survey. 

One humble but not to be ignored aim should be to increase 
the student’s ability to read French and enjoy reading it. In other 
words, we must pay some attention to the linguistic aspect of the 
problem. Unless we do this we might as well give our courses in 
English translations and thus agree with those who say that a 
translation is Just as good as the original. Therefore why waste 
valuable time teaching foreign languages? 

A second aim should be to give those who care for anything 
but the most materialistic matters of life,—food, clothing, and 
gasoline, for example, a broad view of a great literature. 

And the third aim must be to give the student an idea of the 
contribution to western civilization made by France “a travers les 
ages.”’ These aims may now be examined in greater detail and 
means of attaining them considered. 

Development of linguistic knowledge is fundamental, for it is 
vain to prate of the excellencies of a piece of literature only imper- 
fectly understood. One is tempted to say that one is teaching 
literature, not language, but to assume that a class needs no help 
as to language is often a deception. Attention must be drawn to 
and emphasis laid on idioms, words of frequent occurrence, the 
less common irregular verbs, unusual constructions. If students in 
a survey took at the same time a course in linguistics this problem 
would be largely solved. At this point one mentions translation 
with the certainty of provoking the wrath of some colleagues 
The use of this device will be governed by the nature of the training 
received by a majority of the class in previous years and by the 
texts used. To translate much should be a waste of time. To 
translate too little or not at all implies the assumption that the 
class understands more than some of its members will. As Profes 
sor Churchman points out, some careful translation at the begin 
ning of each new text helps to clear the way for more rapid hand- 
ling of the rest of it. 

The second aim is more complex. We say the class must b 
introduced to a general view and appreciation of French literature. 
It is not at all certain that we teach literature in such classes 
Some will claim that literature or the appreciation of literaturt 
cannot be taught at all. We may open the door to appreciation 
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and we do force upon the victims the bald facts as to who wrote 
what, when, under what influence, and to what end. How shall 
this be accomplished? To attempt an answer to this question 
involves a consideration of texts, of the question of the use of a 
manual of French literature as opposed to the lecture and the 
place of class discussions. One must also touch on the matter of 
the language of the class. As to a specific list of texts, one must 
have either the self-confidence that goes with youth and inexperi- 
ence or the calm superiority that belongs to age to venture such a 
compilation. Dealing in generalities is a wiser course. 

Professor Churchman favors the manual and says many harsh 
things about the lecture. If the manual be one in French and so 
simply written that brief quizzes in French may be based on it, its 
use contributes to the linguistic progress of the class. In any 
event its use saves class time, and holds the class to acquiring 
definite information and also is a help to the student who can’t 
take or keep good notes.” However in spite of its advantages, such 
a method is apt to become cut-and-dried and rob the class of the 
personal touch that may be supplied by lectures. But the survey 
class is not the place in which to display profound learning, the 
results of minute research, or least of all, oratory. If we feel the 
urge to orate, let us by all means give vent to it on the Chautau- 
qua platform, before clubs or in other public places. Oratory will 
entertain, even interest a class; seldom will it instruct. We may 
as well admit that the lecture is an exercise of which most of us are 
rather fond. It is much easier to lecture than to make a class 
recite. Plain facts simply stated best meet the students’ needs. 
Clear lectures with simple blackboard outlines to insure accuracy 
in the spelling of proper names are often better than mimeographed 
sheets, for the student is less likely to lose his whole note-book 
than single sheets. Anything that makes the student do a little 
work for himself will help his memory. But the lecture should 
occupy only a small part of the program, the bulk of the time being 
given to reading and discussion of texts. 

Mention of lectures and discussions brings up the question 
of the language of the classroom. If possible, let there be a sec- 

? Recently published brief manuals are those of C. Cury & O. Boerner, Hist. de 


la Litt. francaise, Teubner, 1921, and Littérature francaise by Firmin Roz, Allyn 
and Bacon, 1923. 
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tion of the survey conducted wholly or largely in French for the 
benefit of those who are properly qualified. On the other hand, 
to expect all students in such a class to be able to profit from 
such a method is simply to delude ourselves. They may be able to 
follow simple lectures in French, but if one expects them to dis- 
cuss, to say what they really think and would like to say they must 
be allowed to do so in English. As stated in Professor Heuser’s 
article, insistence on the use of a foreign tongue in courses in 
literature tends to drive away from the class all but the foreigner 
or the American of foreign parentage. The other Americans who 
most need a glimpse of another nation are discouraged when they 
attempt to participate. Nor is it desirable to make the texts used 
in a survey course the vehicle for “‘conversation,” (in quotation 
marks), or grammar review. Such matters belong to other classes. 
Another point on which there is some divergence is the exact 
field to be covered. Some courses begin with the 17th century 
and run through the 19th. Others begin earlier and stop with the 
romantic movement. It is evident that some sacrifice must be 
nade. A factor in settling this question lies in the choice of texts 
as between the anthology and complete texts. A compromise 
offers the best solution. The Old French period may well be 
studied in a modern French version of the Roland (such as the 
recent one prepared for French schools by Professor Chamard 
The Middle period presents more of a problem. It is hardly fair 
to ask students who still find plenty of difficulties in modern French 
to struggle with an obsolete form of the language. Texts suitable 
for a special course in the period are on hand; for a survey course 
they are lacking. An English or a French translation of the 
“FEinfiihrung in das Mittelfranzésische” of Professor Klemperer 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1921) would fill a gap nicely. As a “pis aller”’ 
one may substitute for a text from the period itself a modern 
text dealing with it, such as “‘Notre Dame de Paris.”’ For the 17th 
century it seems safe to assert that a student acquires a far better 
idea of the dramatists from reading a few plays complete than from 
a compilation of famous passages. The 17th century is so much 
nearer us in its general interests that we may well tarry longer in 
it. But one may venture the opinion that such writers as Pascal 
and Descartes belong rather to theology and philosophy and may 
well be passed over with mention of their contribution to pros« 
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style. The 18th century we are tempted to slight as one marked 
by ideas rather than art for art’s sake in literature. The ideas are 
mainly now either accepted as a matter of course or cast aside as 
incorrect. Yet in view of present controversies we may well feel 
that Rousseau must not be neglected. Fortunately excellent 
extracts from Rousseau are now available. As to stopping with 
Romanticism or going further, if we lack time, we may console 
ourselves with the knowledge that in most elementary courses the 
reading matter is taken from the 19th century after 1830. A 
lecture or two may be devoted to a rapid outline of this period. 
In order to meet the third aim of the course—the presentation 
of France’s contribution to Western civilization—the high points 
in French history must be covered in assigned readings or by 
lectures. Whenever possible stress must be laid’on the part France 
played in building up civilization after the Dark Ages. If we 
can blend this view of history and the presentation of the impor- 
tant contributions of France to life in general, we may be ac- 
complishing our part in a very necessary work, the counteracting 
of the spread of mutual misunderstandings, suspicions and 
jealousies that are tending to keep apart nations that ought to have 
much in common. 
University of Iowa. 




















THE NEXT BEST THING 


By LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 


N our universities and colleges there are to be found today 

many eager students of letters who wish to know something 
about German literature, but who have been prevented from 
acquiring a reading knowledge of the language. Many of these 
students will always be dependent on translations for their 
knowledge of German literature. The outline course in German 
literature based on English translations is, therefore, of rather 
great importance to them. The following comments and projects 
are based on courses of the kind given at three large universities. 
The coéperation of Professor Howard of Harvard and of Professor 
Hohlfeld of Wisconsin is gratefully acknowledged. The Harvard 
course includes two lectures per week for a semester, but a third 
hour is regularly used in the second semester for discussion of the 
work with the students by an assistant. Wisconsin offered last 
year a course of two hours per semester for the year, but plans 
now the experiment of extending this to three hours per semester 
(two hours of lectures and one ‘“‘quiz hour” in smaller sections). 
California continues a one-hour course of long standing. Judging 
by the registration in all three universities, the courses fill a want. 
It should be observed, however, that the aim of the Wisconsin 
course is slightly different from that of the other two, a fact 
which is indicated by the appellations. The Wisconsin course is 
called “German Classics in English Translation,” the Harvard 
course “History of German Literature in Outline,” and the Cali- 
fornia course “An Outline Course in German Literature in English 
Translations.’”’ The Harvard course, furthermore, is not regularly 
open to freshmen, while freshmen are welcomed in the Wisconsin 
and California courses. 

Similar courses probably exist elsewhere and they would 
certainly have arisen of late in large numbers had it not been for 
an initial difficulty, that of acquiring the necessary information in 
regard to translations. This difficulty is non-existent since the 
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appearance of B. Q. Morgan’s Bibliography of German Literature 
in English Translation (Madison, 1922). We may suppose that 
this invaluable volume is in the library of every higher institution 
that offers courses in German. It not only gives the usual 
bibliographical data regarding the works but discriminates in 
fairly numerous cases between the good, the mediocre, and the 
poor translations. Morgan’s bibliography demonstrates the fact 
that practically every work that would normally be included in 
a short ideal survey course in German literature is available in 
translation, which, to be sure, does not always mean a good 
translation. The most economical method of providing the 
books is to purchase the individual volumes required. But 
larger institutions should allow themselves the luxury of a set 
of the German Classics (see Morgan, entry No. xxC91). The 
library is also fortunate which possesses a complete file of Poet 
Lore. In several instances the best translations are in the Classics 
or Poet Lore, and some things are included in these which are 
not available elsewhere. 

In giving such a course as this, care should be taken not to 
assign too much reading. Supposing that the student reads 
fifty pages an hour or one hundred pages per lecture, an additional 
allowance has still to be made for the preparation of reports. 
For a sixteen-hour course of lectures, one hour per week, 1,400 
pages may well be considered a maximum. 

If the course is to be divided into two semesters, it will seem 
advisable to let the break fall in the ‘‘classic’’ period. The first 
semester will end with Lessing and Schiller, the second will begin 
with Goethe. Here arises immediately a difficulty. The lectures 
of the first semester must cover five and a half centuries, supposing 
that one begins with the year 1200. The lectures of the second 
semester deal only with one and a half centuries. Yet in that 
time were produced the majority of the works that would 
naturally be read. This difficulty has been met at Wisconsin 
ina unique way. The study of the Nibelungenlied is accompanied 
by readings in Wagner. Hauptmann presents the theme of 
Hartmann von Aue in Der arme Heinrich, and Wagner again the 
theme of VParzifal. Before he begins the second semester’s 
work, the student thus becomes familiar with some of the more 
recent works of literature. This Wisconsin feature has also 
been adopted at California and carried a little farther. 
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Compiling lists of best books is a pleasant task and may be 
entered upon lightheartedly, provided no responsibility is involved. 
In this case the responsibility is considerable, for we are arranging 
for the student’s first, in some cases his only, total view of German 
literature. In looking over all available lists one may say the 
novel is generally neglected. The Harvard and California courses 
include only Werther. The novel is a diffuse form of composition. 
To include one novel one must exclude three, four, or more plays, 
and the sacrifice seems too great. It is difficult to find German 
novels that make a wide enough appeal. Soll und Haben and 
Zwischen Himmel und Erde have been found to attract different 
types of students, but rarely a whole group; Werther, however, 
properly introduced, will gain the majority. Effi Briest (no. 
xx882 in Morgan) cannot be made available to a large class and 
Der griine Heinrich like Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, is too long 
for inclusion in its entirety in a one or two-hour course. 

The treatment of lyric poetry also presents difficulties. 
Schiller’s ballads do not suffer too greatly by translation. Heine’s 
lyrics have been translated frequently and sometimes well. 
The Wisconsin list proposes the translations of Kroeker, Tod- 
hunter, and Hellman (see Morgan, entries xx2427, 2438, and 
xx2424). The existent collections of Goethe’s poems in trans- 
lations are usually disappointing. This is especially true of the 
widely distributed versions of Bowring. Other translators have 
averaged better, notably Aytoun, Martin, and Dwight. The 
value of the Goethe renderings has been discussed by Simmons 
in Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation prior to 1860 
(Madison, 1919). It is known that Professors Hohlfeld and 
Morgan are now at work on an eclectic collection of translations 
of Goethe’s poems. We hope it may appear soon. For modern 
poetry Wisconsin recommends the collections of Bithell and 
Miinsterberg (Nos. xxC13 and xC185 in Morgan). The selec- 
tion in the German Classics also has its merits. If we add to this 
the recent volume of Babette Deutsch and Yarmolinsky, Con- 
temporary German Poetry (N. Y. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923), 
we have a fairly wide range of poems to select from. The selec- 
tion will, however, be that of the translator, further narrowed 
down by the discrimination of the lecturer and quantity reading 
will hardly be demanded. So for practical reasons the course 
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must necessarily be made up in large measure of drama. The 
drama is sufficiently compact as a literary form and loses little by 
translation. 

The reading of Faust presents a rather difficult problem. 
Granted that the first part alone is misleading, the erroneous 
impression will naturally be corrected by the lecturer. It is of 
course more satisfactory to lead the students to form their own 
opinions independently. The Harvard and California lists call 
for only the first part, however, while Wisconsin calls for selections 
from the second part as well. Apparently the first, third, and 
fifth acts of part two are chiefly read, but much of Act I is 
omitted as unnecessary and the beginning of Act IV included 
as indispensable. 

The Harvard list need not be included here in its entirety. 
Its chief divergences from the Wisconsin lists are as follows: 
It lacks Nietzsche and the useful Wagner; instead of Hauptmann, 
Sudermann represents the modern drama with Die Heimat; but 
it includes many significant works not contained in the other two 
lists. Among them are Luther’s Von der Freiheit eines Christen- 
menschen, parts of Till Eulenspiegel, Lessing’s Laokoon i—xvi, 
Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg and Michael Kohlhaas, 
Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts, Grillparzer’s Die 
Jiidin von Toledo or Medea, and Freytag’s Die Journalisten 
Optional, but with examination questions assured, are Mérike’s 
Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag, Grillparzer’s Der arme Spielmann 
and Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel und Erde. Altogether about 
1900 pages in a half year are expected. 

Undergraduates will criticize all of these lists for the exclusion 
of modern literature, for to our young reading public Die Weber, 
Die versunkene Glocke and Heimat all seem like works of the 
rather remote past. It is easier to respect this criticism than 
to meet the demand which prompts it. One may call attention 
to the abundant translations of the popular living dramatists 
and novelists, but to place Schnitzler and Wedekind, or even 
Frenssen and Schénherr, in a list of required reading might give 
a false impression of values. 

The Wisconsin and California courses call for the reading of 
no text book. The Harvard course, which, to judge by the title, 
stresses the historical aspect most strongly, prescribes the use of 
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Robertson’s Outlines of the History of German Literature. The 
omission of a text book is quite defensible. Most existent text 
books discuss too many authors to suit the purpose. One aim of 
the course is to train the student to form his own literary judg- 
ments. Reading in text books about unfamiliar authors inter- 
feres with this. As far as possible it seems advisable to let the 
lectures take the place of a text book, and in those lectures to 
restrict the discussion as far as possible to the authors actually 
read and to treat of these in detail. Group movements and 
conflicting tendencies must, of course, be commented on and in 
some cases excerpts must be used for economy’s sake instead 
of complete works. In the reading for the first semester of 
the one-hour course sketcht below, the reformation, the popular 
poetry between 1300 and 1600, and the periods of Opitz and 
Gottsched, are slighted or neglected. It would be well to urge 
students to read the corresponding passages in Francke’s History 
of German Literature, the more so since he mentions names but 
sparingly and gives excerpts generously, basing his comments on 
the excerpts. 

The wall map of Germany is indispensable since students 
have but hazy ideas regarding the location of German cities and 
no suspicion whatever that different parts of Germany produce 
different types of literature. Some historical geography has to 
be introduced, for it is not generally known that Prussia and 
Berlin represent a modern civilization as compared with the 
Rhineland and south Germany. Definite ideas on these important 
matters must be conveyed in a quite limited space of time and the 
visual demonstration is the most effective one. Koennecke’s 
Bilderatlas is also a useful aid in the course under discussion. 

It is most satisfactory to make weekly reading assignments, 
but in some cases this may be inadvisable. It is unjust to require 
thirty students to read Hauptmann’s Henry of Aue in one week 
if the library possesses but one copy. If the supply of the longer 
works is inadequate, it is better to assign the works in groups. 
This diminishes the peak load on any one book. The reading of 
each group should be finished ona fixt date and a “‘quiz,” oral 
or written, could be held on the subject of the books read. In 
addition to this, it is well to require from each student brief 
written critiques upon the more important books read. The 
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two-hour course allows more time for discussion with the students 
during the hour, and the amount of written work may be dimin- 
ished accordingly. In the list below a method of grouping is 
proposed. The dates of the works are given for convenient 
reference and to prevent students from being misguided regarding 
Wagner and Hauptmann. Bibliographical data is not given 
when available in Morgan’s bibliography referred to above. 
The numbers in brackets refer to entries in Morgan’s work, 
G. C. stands for German Classics and P. L. for Poet Lore. 

After these explanations we venture to propose with all due 
ditidence a reading list for a year’s course of two semesters and 
sixteen weeks per semester. The reading here indicated will 
amount to about 1,400 pages per semester. The demand is 
admittedly rather heavy, but some of the works, especially for 
the first semester, are difficult to secure. For reasons of necessity 
or discretion, the instructor may pare it down a little. He will 
naturally make substitutions as well in accordance with his in- 
dividual preferences. But in any case too ample a list is more 


serviceable than too meagre a one. 


Tur Two-Hour Course 
one hour per semester for two semesters). 
First Semester 
I. The popular epic: The Lay of Hildebrand (ca. 800), xxA139; 
The Fall of the Nibelungs (ca. 1200), xxA208. (Of Part I 
omit cantos 5, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13; of Part II omit cantos 
24, 26, 34, and 35). 

II. The court epic (ca. 1200) and the rise of “middle class 
literature’:—Hauptmann Henry of Aue (1902) xx2250, 
vol. IV; Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzifal (ca. 1208), 
xx6208 (Read cantos 3, 4, 5, 6, 9 and 16); Goethe, Reynard 
the Fox (1794) xx1652 (50 pages selected); Master Till 
Owlglass (ca. 1500) xA39; (50 pages selected); Hans Sachs 
(1494-1576) (Read one play selected from x4651, from Littl: 
Theatre Classics, ed. Eliot, Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1918-1922, vol. IV, or from Warner’s Library of the World's 
Best Literature, vol. XXII; Wagner, The Mastersingers of 

Nuremberg (1847), xx5852. 
III. Lessing and Schiller:-—Lessing, Laokoon (1766) selected 
3540; Lessing, Nathan the Wise (1779), xx3561; Schiller, 











II. 


III. 
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The Death of Wallenstein (1799) xx4987; Schiller, Ballads 
(selected) in G. C., vol. III. 


Second Semester 
Goethe:— Poems (selected); Truth and Poetry, Books 10 and 
11. (1812) xxl441; Werther (1774) xx1716; Iphigenia 
(1787), xx1620; Faust I (1808) xx1550. 
The romantic period:—Kleist, Michael Kohlhaas (1808) 
G. C. IV; Chamisso, Peter Schlemih!l (1814) xx521; Heine, 
Journey in the Harz Mountains (1826) xx2405, vol. II 
and G. C. VI; Heine, Poems (selected). 
The realistic trend in the mid-century:—Hebbel, Maria 
Magdalena (1844), xx2307; Ludwig, The Hereditary Forester 
(1849), xP. L. XXIV and G. C. XVI; Keller, The Three 
Decent Combmakers (1856) in Seldwyla Folks tr. Wolf von 
Schierbrand, Brentano, 1919. 
The end of the century:—Nietzsche, Thus spoke Zarathustra 
(selected) (1883) G. C. XVI; Hauptmann, 7he Weavers 
(1892) xx2250 I; Hauptmann, The Sunken Bell (1896) 
xx2250, IV. 











TENSE USAGE IN NEGATIVE CLAUSES WITH 
DEPUIS, VOILA, IL Y A 
By Joun A. Hess 

LL TEACHERS of French are familiar with such definitions 
as the following: 1) The present tense is used to denote 
what has happened and still continues, after i] y a—gque, 
voici (voild)—que, depuis, depuis quand?, depuis—que. 2) The 
imperfect is used to denote what had happened and still continued, 

after i y a—que, etc. 

However, little is said about the tense usage with these same 
adverbial conjunctions and prepositions in negative clauses. 
At most, mention is made of the fact that in the compound tenses 
after il y a, voila, depuis, negation is expressed by ne alone. In 
Larousse’s Grammaire supérieure ($1154,6), the matter is dismissed 
with this observation: ‘‘Mais il faut pas ou point si le verbe est 
au présent: ce qui donne un sens tout différent.’”” Then, without 
the difference in sense being explained, two sentences are quoted 
in the respective tenses, namely: “Il y a six mois que je ne lui 
ai parlé” and “Il y a six mois que nous ne nous parlons point.” 

Other grammars of the French language, written in French 
or German, so far as I have been able to observe, have nothing 
to say about the idiomatic use of the present or imperfect in 
negative clauses. This is naturally to be expected, since this 
tense usage which, even in the affirmative, strikes English- 
speaking people as peculiar, is a normal one in both the Romance 
and German languages. 

Most authors of French grammars in English seem to ignore 
this phase of the question also. One notable exception is Arm- 
strong, who, in his Syntax of the French Verb, recognizes the problem 
when he says ($26, 1, a): ‘Students who find difficulty in recog- 
nizing this class of sentences when they are negative will be aided 
by comparing the corresponding affirmative sentences.” Then 
follow these examples: Je ne suis pas depuis longtemps en Améri- 
que, I have not been long in America. Compare: Je suis depuis 
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longtemps en Amérique,I have been in America a long time. But: 
Je ne lai pas vu depuis son arrivée, I have not seen him since his 
arrival. Compare: Je /’ai vu depuis son arrivée, I have seen him 
since his arrival. 

For some time in my French reading I have been collecting 
examples of the idiomatic present and imperfect in negative clauses 
with deputs,il y a, voila, and I have been impressed by their extreme 
rareness. I have no exact statistics, but I am of the belief that 
the past indefinite and the pluperfect are ten times more frequent 
in negative clauses. It would seem that, in general, the negative 
idea breaks up the sense of continuity, which is the determining 
factor for employing the idiomatic present or imperfect. In other 
words, it is hard to conceive of negative continuity. 

I shall first cite some examples where an idiomatic present 
(or imperfect) is found side by side with the past indefinite (or 
pluperfect) of a parallel clause in order to show how essential] 
for these idiomatic tense uses, in either affirmative or negative 
clauses, is the continuance or non-continuance into the present 
(or into a subsequent time in the past.) 


A) Ipromatic PRESENT (OR IMPERFECT) ACCOMPANYING A Pasi 
INDEFINITE (OR PLUPERFECT) IN A PARALLEL CLAUSE. 
1) Il y avait une vieille femme qui venait tous les jours depuis six 
ans, et qui depuis six ans m’avait pas recu une lettre. (Malot: 
Par terre et par mer.). 
2) Il y avait plus de deux mois que je m’étais défait de mon mag- 
nifique appartement et que j’occupais une petite chambre garnie 
des plus modestes (Gi/ Blas) 
3) Capitaine, depuis douze ans, je me suis tu. Maintenant que 
j’attends au bord de ma fosse, le coup qui doit m’y précipiter, 
j’aurai la bonne foi de vous avouer que ce silence commencait 
a me peser. Depuis douze ans, je souffre sans avoir recu les con- 
solations que |’ amitié prodigue aux coeurs endoloris. (Balzac: 
Le Médecin de campagne). 
4) Depuis dix-neuf ans que nous couchons ensemble dans ce lit, 
dans cette méme maison, jamais il me lui est arrivé de quitter sa 
place sans me le dire. (Balzac: César Birotteau). 

In example 1, the old woman kept coming continually to the 
postoffice, but not once in all that time did she get a letter. In 
2, Gil Blas, two months before, had got rid of his magnificent 
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IN NEGATIVE CLAUSES 
apartment once for all and since that time had been living (and 
still was living) in a very modest room. In 3, the country doctor 
has just now broken the continuity of his silence, but his suffering 
still continues. In 4, during a space of nineteen years, César 
Birotteau has always confided his actions to his wife without a 
single break in this line of conduct. 

If example 1 read “et qui depuis six ans avait recu une lettre 
seulement,’ the pluperfect would still be required because of the 
break in the continuity of non-receiving of letters. Similarly, 
the past indefinite would still be required in 4, even though it 
should read “‘il lui est arrivé seulement une fois de quitter sa 
place sans me le dire.” 


B) EXAMPLES OF THE IpIOMATIC PRESENT (OR IMPERFECT) IN 
NEGATIVE CLAUSES. 
1) Depuis six mois, il cherchait et ne /rouvait rien. (L’ A bbé 
Constantin). 
2) Vous pensez bien que, depuis vingt ans que je connais votre 
cour je ne suis pas sans m’étre assuré quelque retraite (Vigny: 
Cing-Mars). That is to say, “depuis vingt ans je m’assure 
quelque retraite” 
3) C’est vrai—Depuis deux jours, depuis que nous avons fait la 
demande, ¢u n’ouvres pas la bouche. (Labiche: Mot, Act 2, 
Scene 1). That is, ‘‘tu gardes le silence.” 
4) JeVaime! Ehbien! demain, s’il le faut, je prendrai une résolu- 
tion—Jusque 14,pour Dieu! qu’on me laisse en repos. Depuis 
longtemps je n’abuse pas du bonheur. (Feuillet: Roman d’un 
jeune homme pauvre). 
5) Il n’y avait pas un quart d’heure que je marchais derriére lui 
qu’il savait tout ce que je pouvais lui apprendre sur moi-méme. 
(Malot: Par terre et par mer). This last example is slightly differ- 
ent, since the negation occurs in the clause with “‘il y avait.” 
With ne—que and ne—plus this idiomatic tense usage is much 
more frequent. Ne—que is not a real negative, while ne—plus seems 
to stress the non-continuance. 
6) Antoinette: Il ne me connait que depuis une heure! (Augier: 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier). 
7) Monsieur della Rebbia, continua Miss Lydia en rougissant, 
nous #e nous connaissons que depuis quelques jours. (Mérimée: 
Colomba). 
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8) —la beauté méme de la saison et du jour si doux a des yeux qui 
ne se reposaient depuis deux ans que sur les foules séditieuses des 
Tuileries, etc. (Lamartine: Histoire des Girondins). 

9) Hélas! répond la bonne, depuis huit jours nous n’avons plus 
d’ouvrage, et nous sommes sur le point de manquer de pain (Did- 
erot: Le pére de famille, Act 1). 

10) -Que voulez-vous! II y a si longtemps que je n’y [a la messe] 
vas plus! Ca n’est pas dans Jes habitudes d’ici (Bazin: Le Blé 
qui léve). 

11) Nous ne voyions plus depuis quelques instants déja le bout de 
nos pieds, et ce fut 4 peine si M. de Bihorel put distinguer 
l heure 4 sa montre. (Malot: Par terre et par mer). 

12) Il y avait longtemps qu’il [le petit chien] n’ignorait plus que 
s’il voulait rester 4 faire grasse matinée, personne ne lui porterait 
de quoi manger! (René Maran: Batoula). 

C) CLEAR CASES FOR THE USE OF THE PAst INDEFINITE (OR PLU- 
PERFECT) IN NEGATIVE CLAUSES WITH IL Y A, ETC. 

1) Mon Dieu! que cette mer est belle! il y a dix ans que je n’ai vu 
la Mediterranée (Merimée: Colomba). The ten years’ period of 
non-seeing of the Mediterranean is now broken, for the speaker, 
Orso, is now sailing for Corsica. One might translate: “It has 
been ten years since I saw the Mediterranean.” 

2) Il y avait trois mois que son ami Cinqg-Mars ne I’était venu voir, 
et lui, sans s’inquiéter beaucoup, le sachant 4 Saint-Germain— 
était trés reculé pour les nouvelles de la cour (Vigny: Cing- Mars). 
Here the thought evidently is : Not once in the last three months 
had his friend Cing-Mars come to see him,”’ just as the affirmative 
form would have meant, “Three months ago his friend, Cinq- 
Mars had come to see him.” Contrast with the above: “Il y 
avait trois mois que son ami Cinqg-Mars ne venait pas le voir,” 
which would mean, “For three months his friend Cing-Mars 
hadn’t been coming to see him,”’ and would stress non-continuance. 
3) Qu’y a-t-il pour votre service? demanda Rantaine.—Pas grand’ 
chose. Voila tout 4 l’heure dix ans que je me vous ai vu. Vous 
avez da faire de bonnes affaires. (Hugo: Les travailleurs de la 
mer). The thought clearly is: “Not once in ten years did I see 
you, but now this non-seeing is broken, for I am seeing you.” 

4) J’avais un frére, il est vrai, mais voila quinze ans que je n'ai 
recu de ses nouvelles. (La tache du petit Pierre). Now, however, 
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the brother’s son, Pierre, has just come to see M. Delsart. 
Other examples might be quoted ad libitum, but these will suffice 
to illustrate the principle involved. I shall now cite some more 
obscure cases of the use of the past indefinite (or pluperfect) in 
negative clauses. 

D) Puzztinc CASES OF THE PAst INDEFINITE (OR PLUPERFECT) 
IN NEGATIVE CLAUSES WITH IL yY A, ETC. 

1) Et, depuis lors, Bettina, je ”’ai ew qu’un désir au monde, votre 
bonheur. C’est pour cela que je vous demande de bien réfléchir. 
(L’Abbé Constantin). One might well expect the idiomatic 
present, since Suzie has had and still has this one desire for her 
sister. 

2) Avant d’entamer mon récit, je vais commander le thé. Depuis 
douze ans, Jacquotte n’a jamais manqgué ad venir me demander 
si j’en prenais, elle nous interromprait certainment. (Balzac: Le 
médecin de campagne). One is inclined to expect the idiomatic 
present at first, for on this particular day, Jacquotte proves to be 
as punctual as ever in performing this service. The doctor might 
well have said: ‘‘Depuis douze ans Jacquotte vient tous les jours 


’ 


me demander, etc.’’ The reason for the past indefinite becomes 
more apparent, however, if one constructs the sentence, “‘Depuis 
douze ans, Jacquotte a manqué une fois seulement a venir, etc.” 
In other words, “jamais” is the equivalent to “pas une seule fois.” 
3) Armand: Maintenant, nous sommes seuls, donnez-moi des 
nouvelles de ma cousine? 

Dutrécy: Elle doit étre bien grande, bien belle—depuis trois ans 
que je ne l’ai vuel (Labiche: Moi). One is tempted to expect the 
idiomatic present, for Armand is still not seeing his cousin. How- 
ever, it may be argued that the thought is not “For the last three 
years I have not been seeing her,”’ but rather, “‘Not once in the last 
three years have I seen her.”’ 

4) Je ne vous ai pas revue depuis votre mariage, Clémentine, (Ana- 
tole France: Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard). In fact, Sylves- 
tre Bonnard never did see her again, but negative continuance is 
not being stressed. The same is true in the last example I shall 
cite: 

5) Ce sont mes grands-parents, deux étres dont je suis toute la 
vie et qui me m’ont pas vu depuis dix ans. (Daudet: Les Vieux). 
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CoNcCLUSION: From the foregoing discussion and examples | 
think it will be evident to all teachers of French that the proper 
use of tenses in negative clauses with i/ y a, depuis, voild, etc. calls 
for much more careful analysis of the exact shade of meaning to be 
conveyed, than in affirmative clauses. In fact, the occasion for the 
use of the idiomatic present (or imperfect) is so rare in negative 
clauses, that I believe some Frenchmen, by force of habit, use the 
past indefinite, where the present might reasonably be expected. 

I should be glad to see other teachers of French collect examples 
of the idiomatic present (or imperfect) in negative clauses, and | 
should like to see my colleagues in Spanish and in German make 
similar studies in their respective languages. To me there is a vast 
difference in meaning between “‘Seit drei Jahren haben wir uns nicht 
gegriiszt”’ and “‘Seit drei Jahren griiszen wir uns nicht.”’ 

University of Kansas. 

















Correspondence 








THE TEXT OF IMMENSEE AGAIN 


In the January number of the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 
Professor B. Q. Morgan very properly calls attention to the cor- 
ruptness of the text of ‘‘Immensee”’ as it appears in most American 
editions. He is not quite justified in saying that the Amelang 
edition is “the parent of all the American school editions,” for the 
edition by Alma S. Fick (Macmillan, 1917) has followed the text 
of the Westermann edition. 

Nor is Professor Morgan altogether fair to the Amelang edition, 
when he speaks of it as ‘‘a form which the author never saw,” in 
view of the fact that it was first printed in 1887 in honor of Storm’s 
seventieth birthday. A copy of it must have come into his pos- 
session, whether it met with his approval or not. In fact, the 
edition of Wilhelm Bernhardt (D. C. Heath & Co., 1890) mentions 
the Amelang edition of 1887 as the basis of its text. Professor 
Morgan is using a late edition (1896) of the Amelang version. 
The writer has a copy of the second edition (1890). He wholly 
agrees with the conclusion of Professor Morgan, that the Wester- 
mann text is authoritative, but wishes to call attention to the 
above oversights.! 

ELMER O. WooLey 

Indiana University. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TESTS IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The article entitled ‘‘The Basis of Educational Tests in Modern 
Foreign Languages,” by J. H. Deihl, in the February number of 
the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 1923, has suggested the idea of 
giving the results obtained by administering a test to 326 students 
who have completed one year of high school Spanish in the schools 
of North Carolina. 

The test was given in six schools, and was undertaken in order 
to determine as nearly as possible what phases of Spanish teaching 
are being stressed. It was administered in the regular forty-five 
minute class period, and was designed to bring out the following 
points: 

1. Knowledge of meaning of Spanish words. 

2. Knowledge of tense, person and number forms of verbs. 

3. Knowledge of number and gender forms of nouns and articles. 

4. Ability to grasp meaning of simple Spanish sentences. 


1The writer also has in his possession the original text of ‘“Immensee” as 
found in Karl Biernatzki’s ‘‘Volksbuch auf das Jahr 1850” and in the “Sommer- 
geschichten und Lieder,” 1851. These rather rare volumes were procured from 
Storm’s own library. 
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5. Ability to understand meaning of written Spanish and 
combine forms in such a way as to express ideas in written Spanish. 

6. Ability to recognize sound of Spanish letters in unfamiliar 
combinations and reproduce them in writing. 

In order to obtain data regarding the thoroughness with which 
these six phases of language instruction are being taught, the 
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following test was submitted. 


Part | 
Spanish word. 


1—hermans 
2—maestro 
3—padre 
4—dinero 
5—perro 


6 aqui 
7—también 
bas pero 
9—amigo 


10—espanol 
11—hoy 
12—quién 
13—cudnto 


Score each correct 


Part I] 


) 14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


~ 


Io hbo ba be 
Ute Gnd = © 


Ten minutes. 


Five minutes. 


grande 
facil 
cémo 
frio 
noche 
verano 


“mas 


ayer 
cuando 


‘porque 


mes 
quince 


word o 


Write the English equivalent after the 


26—pais 
27—ojo 
28—leche 
29—edad 
30—anoche 
31—gracias 
32—semana 
33—verdad 
34— cielo 
35—lado 
36—viaje 
37—vaso 
ne point. 








38—cuchillo 
39—Arbol 


40—mano 
41—afno 
42—tio 
43—nuevo 
44—mesa 
45—lapiz 
46—periddico 


47—ventana 
48—dénde 
49—alguno 
50—manana 


Maximum, 50 points. 
Write before each of the following 


verbs the proper form of the Spanish subject personal pronoun. 
verguen 


I 


) 
3 
4 


a 


riais 


erguimos 
almorcé 


sintieron 
Score each correct form one point. 
Part III—Five minutes. 


6 
7 
Pas 
9 
10 


canté 


-trabajad 


-escribiéramos 


despedira 


—vendi 


Maximum, 10 points. 
Place the proper form of the Spanish 


definite article before each of the following words. 


1 


2 

3—bondad 
4—estacion 
5—virtudes 
Score each correct form one point. 
Part 1V—Ten 


into English. 


dia 
manos 


minutes. 


6—inglés 
7—extranjeras 
8—vez 
9—sefnor 
10—ojo 


Maximum, 10 points. 


Translate the following sentences 


1—No tengo ni padre ni madre. 


) 
> 
a 
4 
5- 


Ya lo 


—Quiero que usted sepa lo que digo. 

—Si yo tuviera un libro, se lo daria a usted. 

—{Quién es aquel nifio al otro lado de la calle? 
jQué casa tan bonita! 


creo. 


Yo no sé. 
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Score each sentence two points. One for correct verb form 
and one for idiomatic translation of rest of the sentence. Maxi- 
mum, 10 points. 

Part V—Ten minutes. Write in Spanish an answer to each 
of the following questions. 

1—-;Cudntos afios tiene usted? 

2—Si usted tiene padre y madre, jcudntos afios tienen ellos? 

3—{ Donde vive la familia de usted, en el campo o en la ciudad? 

4—,;Cudntos hermanos tiene usted? ¢Son ellos mayores o 
menores de edad que usted? 

5—;Dénde hay mas ingleses, en Italia o en Inglaterra? 

Score each sentence three points, one for verb form, one for 
correct spelling and accentuation, and one for correct wording 
and construction. Maximum, 15 points. 

Part VI—Five minutes. Teacher to dictate the following 
words. Pronounce each word twice, the first time by syllables. 
Be sure to indicate accented syllable by stress. 


1—fname 6—satisfaccién 
2—cualquiera 7—calificd 
3—Aguila 8—taza 
+—quebrado 9—aceite 
5—bollo 10—troqué 


Score each word correctly spelled and accented, one point. 
Maximum, 10 points. 

This gives a maximum of 105 points, and the mean average 
obtained by the 326 students was 66.27. The means obtained 
in the different divisions of the test, were as follows: 


Part I—35.29 Part IV—5.97 
Part II— 5.58 Part V—9.06 
Part III— 7.14 Part VI—2.97 


From these results it would seem that most attention is being 
devoted to the teaching of vocabularies and gender and number 
rules, these two sections averaging about 70 per cent correctness; 
next come sentence structure and translation with about 60 per 
cent correctness, verb forms show about 55 per cent correctness, 
while the written reproduction of dictated words scores only 
about 30 per cent of correctness. 

While the test is not satisfactory in some ways, it has served 
the purpose of showing to some extent what we are doing in our 
first year high school courses in Spanish, and if teachers in other 
sections would administer the test and send scores to the author, 
possibly some comparisons might be made that would prove both 
interesting and helpful. 

FRED K. FLEAGLE 

Davidson College, 


Davidson, North Carolina. 
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Notes and News 











Professor Algernon Coleman of the University of Chicago, 
now serving as Director of the Continental Division of the Ameri- 
can University Union, with headquarters at Paris, sends us the 
following interesting items from the report of the Committee of 
the League of Nations on Intellectual Co-operation, dated Geneva 
August 15th. 

Under the sub-heading of Inter-University relations the report 
reads as follows: 

“The Committee and Sub-Committee also considered, and will 
continue to consider, three other methods of strengthening inter- 
university relations; namely, the study of modern languages, 
literatures and civilizations; a scheme for the organization of 
university courses on the ideas, interests and needs of modern 
nations; and, lastly, inter-national vacation courses.” 

In the appendix is presented the text of the various resolutions 
adopted by the Committee among which we find the following: 

“In view of the importance, as regards the aims pursued by 
the League of Nations, and especially the establishment of closer 
relations between European and Oriental peoples, of extending 
the study of modern languages, the Committee, while not desiring 
in any way to prejudice the study of ancient languages and 
civilizations, requests the League of Nations to draw the attention 
of the Members of the League to the advisability of developing 
as fully as possible the teaching of modern languages, literatures 
and civilizations.” 


The Committee on Information of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish has issued an interesting booklet entitled 
Spanish, Its Value and Place in American Education, a symposium 
of authoritative opinion. The various sections deal with such 
topics as:—The Value and Influence of Spanish Literature; Real 
and Potential Spanish America; Character of the Spanish Race; 
Literature in Spanish; Spain in History; Spain since the Great 
War; Fine Arts in Spain; Spanish America as a Factor in World 
Civilization; Economic Latin America and the World War; Latin 
America Today; Attitude toward Spanish in France and Germany; 
and Study of Spanish in the United States. 


VERMONT 
The Vermont Branch of the New England Modern Language 
Association held its annual meeting October 19th at Montpelier. 
The following officers were elected:—Chairman, Miss Ethel 
Osgood, Brattleboro; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen Stiles, 
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Burlington; Chairman of Executive Committee, Professor J. B. 
de Forest of Burlington. 

The members present had the pleasure of hearing an address, 
“Tendencies of Modern Language Teaching” by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Education for New Hampshire, Mr. Walter M. 
May, and also an address in French by M. René Hardré of Middle- 
bury College. 

HELEN C. STILEs, Secretary-Treasurer. 

This year’s meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America will be held under the auspices of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor on December 27, 28 and 29th. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


E nrollme nt in C olle ‘ges and Larger High | Sc hools 








Total il | | 
Enroll 
Name of School ment Latin Greek | French Spanish German 
Calan niversity of W ali: .| 5218 51 26 es Se oun 134 
Whitman College...... 500 110 ? 130 150 50 
State Normal Schools 
(2 of 3 reported).... 1625 Pa es 71 37 
Bellingham (2 schools).| 1255 190 — 186 272 
Bremerton... oo. ccs 450 74 dott 24 180 
IIR. oso oiacciscicc 680 95 pales 41 ol 
Seattle (6 of 8 schools 
| 8841 1191 pakaks 1167 1527 
Spokane (2 schools)....| 4250 865 nee 500 942 
Tacoma (2 schools)... 4135 659 9 474 919 
Yakima. Socptaienats 1020 391 sida 181 104 














Nearly all of the schools re ported a falling off in the enrollment 
in French, with corresponding increase in Latin and especially in 
Spanish. 

Reinstatement of German in the state high school curriculum 
was authorized by the State Board of Education at its June 
Meeting. 

The University of Washington reports a considerable increase 
in German over last year, and the subject has been reinstated in 
the curriculum of the College of Puget Sound. 

There are 75 enrolled in courses in Scandinavian at the 
University of Washington. Professor E. J. Vickner, chairman of 
the department, writes that there is also considerable interest in 
English courses in Scandinavian literatures. A new course 
started in connection with Scandinavian Comparative Philology 
has 7 graduate students enrolled. 

Dr. Otto Patzer, Associate Professor of French at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, is spending the scholastic year in Paris. 

An additional professor has been added to the department of 
Spanish at the University, Dr. Primitivo Sanjurjo. Dr. Sanjurjo 
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was formerly connected with Middlebury College and with Cor- 
nell University. 

Miss Jeanne Mercier, who has been an assistant in the French 
department of the University has accepted the position of Pro- 
fessor of French in Ripon College, Wisonsin. Miss Germaine 
Mercier, who has been a Teaching Fellow in the same department 
has accepted a position in the Romance Language department of 
the University of Wisconsin., 

The registration in the Romance Language Department ot 
the University for the summer quarter was as follows: 

French Spanish 
tet FM... ies ae 96 
NS io en cigrcinie coi 96 58 

Mr. C. Henninger, head of the Department of Foreign Lan 
guages of the Fairhaven High School, Bellingham, reports that 
correspondence with schools in France and in Mexico, begun 
several years ago, still continues. Textbooks in various subjects 
have been exchanged with the Colegio Francés of Mexico City, 
also annuals and novels. Sefiorita Soledad Jove, student of 
English in the Escuela Industrial Corregidora de Qutretaro, 
sends the beautifully illustrated Sunday supplements to the 
“Excelsior,” a newspaper of Mexico City. Many pupils remain 
after school to hear the Mexican historical records, reproducing 
speeches of former presidents, descriptive accounts of various 
battles, folk songs, bull fights, etc. Advanced pupils in Spanish 
are planning to present the last scene of Zaragiiefa in the near 
future. 

Mr. George B. Jackson, head of the Foreign Language Depart 
ment of Franklin High School, Seattle, writes that the upper 
classes in foreign languages are larger than usual, but that Fresh- 
man classes are smaller, due to the policy of urging grammar 
school principals not to assign any except fairly strong pupils to a 
foreign language the first semester in High School. 

Coincident with a survey of the Seattle Schools by Dr. Ayer 
of the Department of Education of the University of Washington, 
there will be a general revision of the curriculum, involving a 
careful revision of the Modern Language Courses. 

The Spanish Club of the ‘Lincoln High School, Tacoma, is 
enthusiastically incorporating into all its activities the spirit of 
the club name, Adelante. The club is an honor organization, to 
which are eligible all pupils who have had at least a year of Spanish 
and who have a grade of eighty-five per cent, or over. Its aim is 
twofold: to give loyal support to all the enterprises of the school, 
and to encourage interest in and information about the customs 
and culture of Spain and of our Spanish-American neighbors, with 
especial consideration of our relations with the latter. The meet- 
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ings are held fortnightly. One meeting each month is a business 
meeting held after school, conducted in Spanish, with training in 
parliamentary practice and a program of talks, dialogs, and short 
plays; the other is a social meeting at the home of some member, 
where a musical and literary program is given, Spanish games 
played and simple refreshments served. The club work, under 
the supervision of Miss Edith Carter Kuney, is proving a helpful 
and inspiring supplement to the class work and has an increasingly 
large and wide-awake membership. 

The French Club of Lincoln High School, Tacoma, the Clayton 
Paul-Bert Club, is a branch of the League of Education of Paris. 
Dues of ten francs a vear entitle the club to the League magazine, 
Correspondance Hebdomadaire, to a vote in elections for League 
officers, and to a delegate to the League conventions. This gives 
the local club a practical opportunity to learn parliamentary 
usage in French. The club programs represent all phases of 
French life in the form of plays, music, dialogs, shopping tours, 
etc., all conducted in French. The club is under the direction of 
Mrs. Cecile Wilson. 

Mr. Truman L. Donoho, M. A., from Stanford University has 
been added to the Romance Language department of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla. 

GRACE I. LIDDELL 


LOUISIANA 

Frank L. Schoell, formerly Visiting French Professor at the 
University of Chicago, is now head of the Romance Language 
Department of Tulane University, succeeding the late Professor 
A. Marin La Meslée. 

A meeting of the Louisiana modern language teachers was held 
at Alexandria on November 15th in connection with the sessions 
of the State Association. 


Professor John L. Gerig has contributed an interesting article 
entitled ‘“‘The Foreign Professors at Columbia’’ to the Columbia 
Alumni News of October 15th. He describes the circumstances 
under which the plan for visiting professors at Columbia was 
initiated and discusses some of the most noted scholars, including 
such names as Lanson, Baldensperger, Le Braz, Chamard, Carré 
and Strowski. He also mentions the important appointment of 
Professor Federico de Onis to the chair of Spanish literature, the 
organization of the Instituto de las Espafias, and the visits of 
prominent Spanish scholars to Columbia University. He then 
describes in some detail the foreign scholars who conducted 
courses in the last summer session. Professor Gerig’s paper is 
an interesting record of the efforts made by Columbia University 
to promote closer relations between European universities and 
our own. 
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Reviews 











ANTOLOGIA DE CUENTOS ESPANOLES. Edited with 
Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary by Jonn M. Hirt and 
ErAsMO Buceta. D.C. Heath & Co. XVI+257 pages (119 
pages text). 

This Anthology does not fall below the general standard of 
excellence attained by the series of contemporary texts of which it 
forms a part. Ten short story writers are represented, the list 
being headed, strikingly enough, by one whose claim to fame 
rests upon dramatic talent, namely, Jacinto Benavente, while in 
an engaging tale, La Esperanza, José Echegaray, likewise a drama- 
tist, is presented to the American student at his best as a narrator. 
The eight remaining writers are Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibanez, 
Pardo Bazan, Clarin, Felipe Trigo, Valle Inclan, Pio Baroja and 
Azorin. Besides an introduction in Spanish by the General 
Editor, wherein the terms cuento, novela corta, and novela are aptly 
defined and which deals concisely with the development of the 
short story in Spain, each selection is preceded invariably by a one 
page estimate of the author’s career written in judiciously simple 
and direct style. The short stories themselves are reproduced 
without deletions and apologetic censoring, with the exception of 
‘“‘one unnecessarily cruel expression of six words in La Pared and 
about five lines in Dos Sabios.”” While the authors do not commit 
themselves as to the kind of pupils for which the book has been 
prepared, the inclusion of a very complete vocabulary, wherein 
are given the English equivalents of such words as Africa, chocolate, 
padre, madre, bespeaks its use by the elementary student; on the 
other hand, the exclusion both from the notes and from the vocabu- 
lary of many turns of phrase customarily treated in a note leaves 
the impression of a text intended for advanced classes. Be it as 
it may, the reviewer believes that fourth semester high school and 
third semester college classes will enjoy the reading and profit 
by the exercises. These consist of three parts: (1) a set of ques- 
tions in good Spanish where the great majority discourage a yes 
or a no for an answer, thus aiming to elicit a complete sentence 
for a reply; (2) a list of some ten idioms; and (3) translation of 
English sentences into Spanish. This plan is followed consistently 
for each selection, the exercises being of very desirable length. 

Among the points that might have been explained, inasmuch as 
the text will undoubtedly appeal to the high school teacher, I men- 
tion the following: Las preferencias de Muley estaban por él, 
p. 13, l. 14; Los ojos se /e inyectaron, p. 36, 1. 2, and others akin to 
this so frequent construction thruout the book; si /a doy tiempo, 
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etc., p. 45, 1. 18, and numerous others where /a is an indirect 
object, for the student’s first grammar requires /e; a los discretos 
los tenia lejos de si, p. 51, 1. 30, and similar cases where the inversion 


requires the pronoun; D. Sindulfo . . . no sabia lo que se hacia, 
p. 52, 1. 24, what is the force ofthe se? It is neither passive nor 
reflexive. Ando cerca de ser un viejo, p. 74, 1.11; . . . y didsele 


(le=el rosario) a la vieja, p. 81, 1. 32; /e miraba mucho a Elizabide, 
p. 94, 1. 8, etc., a redundant /e so common in Pio Baroja, anticipat- 
ing a direct object; /e vieron las otras dos hermanas reir y llorar, 
etc., p. 99, 1. 21, at least one note is in order to call attention to 
le as a direct feminine object! Again on p. 100, 1. 6 we read: y 
mientras su mujer /e regafaba (a la criada)! Son unos guasones 
completos, etc., p. 100, 1. 16: what is the force of unos? 

As a matter of fact, the authors have anticipated objections by 
saying in their preface: ‘‘The editors are not of those who believe 
in over-abundant commentary. Save in exceptional cases, all 
translation has been confined to the Vocabulary where also will be 
found much of the other matter that is usually placed in Notes. 
The Notes, purposely few in number, have been limited, for the 
most part, to such grammatical, historical, biographical and 
geographical comment as seemed necessary and yet not readily to 
be accommodated in the Vocabulary.”” But notwithstanding the 
excellence of the vocabulary, the above points and others do not 
appear there. There is moreover, certain disproportion in granting 
space in the notes to the elucidation of de meaning as (note for p. 
87,1. 10, p. 149), to expounding that cuando requires the subjunc- 
tive when referring to indefinite future time (note for p. 17, 1. 15, 
p. 140), and refusing it to more difficult matters. But while no 
two persons will agree exactly as to what should be the subject- 
matter of a note and what not, the actual notes in this Anthology 
are very appropriate and devoid of intrusive erudite display. There 
are but few and insignificant typographical errors: estas for éstas, 
p. 55, l. 22, vientisiete for veintisiete, p. 91, 1. 11, la dos for las dos, 
p. 110, 1. 30, oir for ofr, p. 115, 1.1. From the vocabulary the form 
en rededor, p. 31, 1. 29, was omitted, but the forms en redor and en 
derredor are given. 

Because of the variety of its contents and the freshness of the 
material selected, this text, the sixth of the Contemporary Spanish 
Series, is a welcome and valuable addition. May we have a few 
more like it. 

CARLOS CASTILLO 

University of Chicago 


A FIRST COURSE IN FRENCH, by Cuarites ALFRED DOWNER 
and WILLIAM EDWIN KNICKERBOCKER. D. Appleton and Co., 
1922. 428 pp. inc. index. Price $2.25. 

“A First Course in French” offers a most interesting and 
profitable study to the teacher of French, as well as a complete and 
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well-planned guide for the student. The book bears evidence of 
the experience and conscientious work of its authors, along the 
lines of French language pedagogy and psychology. It ensures 
the mastery of the elements of French grammatically, orally, and 
from the standpoint of idiomatic.composition. 

The authors state in their preface that the work “combines the 
direct method with the grammar method, and aims to impart 
whatever ease of expression may result from the use of the direct 
method with the thoroughness and mental training derived from 
the use of the grammar method. Simplicity, practicality and 
repetition are its outstanding features ”’ 

The book contains one hundred lessons, and is divided into two 
parts; Part 1 consisting of 60 lessons; the remaining 40 constitut- 
ing Part II. The lessons are so planned that each one is a day’s 
assignment, only one point being taken up in a given lesson. Every 
tenth lesson is a review, and in addition to this formal review, 
frequent review exercises occur throughout. Part II contains a 
section of French songs and fables, a list of familiar proverbs, the 
complete conjugation of regular verbs, all common irregulars, the 
prepositions used after verbs, French-English and English-French 
vocabularies, and an index. 

The features of this work that should receive careful study are 
the following: Pronunciation, Vocabulary, Exercises and Reading 
Matter, and Verbs. 

Pronunciation. In the Table of French Pronunciation given 
on pp. 6, 7, etc., the principal systems of French pronunciation are 
outlined; the English equivalent of the French sound, the phonetic 
symbol, and the vocalic triangle. All possible vowel combinations 
are illustrated by numerous examples; division of syllables, liaison, 
and stress of voice, rules for consonants, all receive careful atten- 
tion. The instructor can therefore choose his pet system, and find 
sufficient illustrative material. 

Vocabulary. The arrangement of the vocabulary is admirable; 
words in the first 33 lessons are grouped around home and school 
topics, those of the last lessons are concerned with the various 
events connected with a trip to Paris. Many of the lessons are 
illustrated, making it possible for students to point out the different 
objects. A wise choice is made of easy verbs, of prepositions and 
the parts of speech required for expression in the early stages of 
language work. The pupil is enabled to progress naturally and 
quickly. 

Exercises and Reading Matter. This feature of the book is one 
of its most valuable assets. Here, as in Pronunciation, a variet) 
of methods is suggested. First, a simple reading selection illus 
trating the vocabulary; then, questions in French based on th« 
above; grammatical changes to be made in given sentences; the 
“‘filling-in” exercise, and the completion of sentences. The Eng- 
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lish-French exercises are restricted to one group after every 5 
lessons, and may be omitted at the discretion of the teacher. 
Conversational topics are arranged systematically, words are 
chosen for building little compositions, and with Lesson 14, the 
first topic for original composition occurs: “‘State in French that 
the boy sharpened his pencil; that you bought several things; 
that the girl lost the package; that she has not found the package.”’ 

The Reading Matter adheres strictly to the vocabulary already 
mastered, and the authors suggest that it be made the basis of 
frequent dictation. 

Verbs. The system followed in learning verbs is somewhat 
different from the orthodox ideas. Much practice is given at 
first in the use of the present tense, omitting the second person 
singular, of the common regular and irregular verbs. The next 
tense practiced is the second person plural imperative of the same 
verbs. The past indefinite is next introduced, and the reader is 
impressed with the amount of reading and composition work that 
can be based on the above tenses. Then comes the infinitive, 
used after aller and other like verbs, as well as with prepositions. 
Pronouns are taught in close connection with verbs, and reflexives 
are introduced at an early stage. The present participle is next 
studied; its use with em is required. The imperfect and pluperfect 
are taken up together, the future and future anterior, and the two 
conditional tenses. The uses of these various tenses are taught 
immediately after the forms are learned. ‘The past definite is 
deferred till Lesson 74; the subjunctive mode and its uses are 
naturally given last. 

Numerous examples illustrate all the parts of speech; rules are 
secondary. Some subjects, such as the partitive article, that are 
given in the early stages in most text books, are introduced later 
in this work; on the other hand, the formation of adverbs follows 
the formation of the feminine of adjectives. In every case, how- 
ever, the student’s progress in the language is carefully and 
logically planned. One realizes that the authors have made pro- 
vision for all possible contingencies. 

The size of “‘A First Course in French”? may be considered a 
drawback for the ordinary high school pupil; it is to be hoped too 
that in the next edition, the illustrations will be reproductions of 
French rather than American subjects or scenes. In spite of these 
minor criticisms, the work is an ideal text book for the student who 
can devote at least four years to his study of French; who is not 
obliged to specialize too early in his career in reading, for instance. 
Even young pupils can follow intelligently the system, the logic 
and the progression, so admirably outlined in this excellent book. 
A work based so consistently on language pedagogy cannot fail 
to be a short and sure guide to knowledge. ‘“‘A First Course in 
French” justifies indeed the statement of its authors that “‘it 
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attempts to teach,” and one may add, does teach, ‘‘the spoken 
and written language.” 
ISABELLA HyDE 
Julia Richmond High School 
New York City 


GARCILASO DE LA VEGA. A CRITICAL STUDY OF HIS 
LIFE AND WORKS. By Haywarpd KeEniston. Hispanic 
Notes and Monographs. Peninsular Series. Hispanic Society 
of America. New York. 1922. 

In this study of Garcilaso de la Vega, we find that rare com 
bination of a rigorously scientific method of handling facts, well 
poised judgment and grace of style which many literary historians 
might envy. In the first part are narrated the chief incidents of 
the poet’s life, his family heritage, school days, the ill-fated 
expedition to Rhodes in which two of his companions-in-arms were 
Juan Boscan and Pedro de Toledo ‘‘who were to be his truest 
friends throughout his life,’ his admission to the Order of San 
iago and his marriage to dofa Elena de Zuiiga, his early service 
with the Emperor, his love for Isabel Freire, his journey to Italy 
at the time of the Emperor’s coronation at Bologna, his diplomatic 
mission to France, his loss of the Emperor’s favor and imprison 
ment, his exile in Naples, the expedition against Barbarossa in 
1535 and his last campaign and death from injuries received “in 
a miserable squabble with a group of peasants” at the tower of Le 
Muy near Fréjus, and for each of these incidents Professor Kenis- 
ton gives us a background of absorbing interest. I know of no 
book that gives so vivid a picture of the life, both private and 
public, of a young Spanish nobleman in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. Each chapter is admirably documented. Th« 
second chapter, for example, on ‘School Days”’ is one of the best 
accounts that we possess of Spanish education during the Renais- 
sance, and the charming description of the literary circle at Naples 
that extended a welcome to the young Spanish poet impels us to 
re-read the verses of Minturno, Tansillo, Bernardo Tasso and thi 
other friends of Garcilaso at the Court of don Pedro. 

It is only possible here to call attention to a few of the new 
facts offered us by Professor Keniston. It has been generally 
accepted that the poet was born in 1503. Without reviewing the 
evidence I think we can now agree that it is “probable that 
Garcilaso was born before, rather than after, 1503,” and “that we 
shall not be far from the truth, if we say that Garcilaso was 
born in 1501.’’ In connection with the poet’s admission to thi 
Order of Santiago, the author prints in the Appendix the hitherto 
unpublished ‘‘Prueba de nobleza’’ of Garcilaso, which he pre- 
sented on that occasion. In the Appendix is also included an 
interesting dedicatory letter addressed by Scipione Capece to 
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his friend Garcilaso, ‘‘gentleman and scholar,” and printed in 
Capece’s edition of Donatus’s Commentary on the Aeneid. 
Professor Keniston’s argument against Pressburg as the place of 
Garcilaso’s imprisonment seems to be sound. 

In the second part which deals with Garcilaso’s works, he re- 
views the circumstances of their first publication by Boscan’s 
widow in 1543 and the additions made in subsequent editions. 
In his critical examination of the Spanish verses, he adopts the 
order in which they appeared in the first edition, “tracing the 
development of his art from the sonnets through the elegies to 
the eclogues which were his crowning achievement.’’ ‘To Petrach 
Garcilaso is indebted not merely for his measure, but for his 
whole artistic technique; Petrarchan is his choice of theme, 

a mood or moment of amorous experience; Petrarchan, the analy- 
sis of the emotions and the subtle, often too subtle, contrasts; 
Petrarchan, finally, the spiritual attitude of melancholy, half- 
hitter, half-tender, in the presence of a love that can never be 
realized’’; and ‘‘yet withal, there is not a single sonnet that as a 
whole may be called an imitation of any individual sonnet of the 
Italian poet.’ Particular attention is directed to the personal 
sources of inspiration, and especially his love for Isabel Freire, 
‘who inspired all of his verses which still have power to move 
and charm his readers.”’ In his study of the poet’s versification 
and diction, the author strikes an admirable balance between 
unrestrained enthusiasm and dispassionate criticism. His ex- 
planation that the name Nemoroso, in the first eclogue, is an 
adaptation of the poet’s name ‘‘de la Vega,” is undoubtedly 
correct, and we may regard as probable his identification of 
dofa Marfa Osorio Pimentel, wife of his patron, don Pedro de 
loledo as the doa Maria to whom the third eclogue is dedicated. 

In the chapter devoted to the Latin poems, he proves by the 
simplest and most convincing of arguments that the Latin epigram 
addressed to Fernando de Acufia and generally ascribed to our 
poet could not possibly have been written by him, but was com- 
posed by his son who bore the same name. 

The chapter on Versification offers much new material. He 
analyzes critically Garcilaso’s use of the hendecasyllable, synaere- 
sis, diaeresis, synaloepha and hiatus, and various metrical com- 
binations. He concedes that Boscan wrote the first sonnets and 
canciones in Castilian in the sixteenth century. With respect to 
tercetos, the evidence is inconclusive, but ‘‘at least, we may say 
that there is no evidence that Boscan’s tercets are earlier than 
those of Garcilaso.”” He proves conclusively, however, that the 
versos Sueltos and octaves of Garcilaso antedate those of Boscan 
‘by several years.” 

The chapter on Orthography, Vocabulary and Grammar is an 
important contribution to our knowledge of the language of the 
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time. If we had similar careful analyses of the other important 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we should have 
the material for a comprehensive study of the language of the 
Golden Age. The last two chapters include the early references 
to Garcilaso, his influence upon the poets of his time, the con- 
troversies over the annotated editions and the tribute paid by 
later poets to the “Prince of Spanish Poetry.” 

Professor Keniston’s book is, in my opinion, one of the best 
studies that has ever appeared on any Spanish writer, and the 
second volume, containing a critical text and bibliography of 
Garcilaso’s works, which will appear shortly, will be eagerly 
awaited by all lovers of Spanish literature. 


J.P. W.C. 


THE ORAL METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGES. H. E. 
PatmeR. IX+134 pp. The World Book Company, 1922. 


Teachers will remember Palmer as the author of The Scientific 
Study and Teaching of Languages and The Principles of Language 
Study, both of which have been reviewed in THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE JOURNAL. 

Palmer considered that in writing this book his “‘task was to 
make the right selection (of existing devices for oral work) and to 
devise the most practical classification” —‘“‘The classification was 
the chief trouble, for a classification implies some kind of nomen- 
clature.”’ 

“When at last I succeeded in devising a suitable scheme of 
classification and nomenclature, I drew up what appears as the 
Synoptic Index at the end of the book. From that time forward 
all was clear; the description of the forms of work and the selecting 
of the examples presented no special difficulties.” 

However, Palmer became so much interested in the theory and 
principles of oral work that he wrote an exposition of it (pages 
1-36, Part I). This also is strong on the analytical side, and we 
may hope will help to convert some stragglers who so far have not 
used the oral instruction as they should. 

The exercises of Part II will aid the teacher, in that they 
enable him to work out a comprehensive scheme for the oral work 
in a course; make it possible for him to check off the exercises as he 
uses them and so to vary them continually without overdoing 
any one, or any single set. But more than this, it will help in 
clarifying his ideas as to the object of each kind of exercise, thus 
keeping the goals in sight continually. 

The book is not intended to give new impetus to the “natural 
method.” That were a misfortune. It is intended to give the 
teacher help in planning and conducting the oral work of his 
course. Moreover, it can be of use in planning and conducting our 
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so-called ‘‘conversation”’ courses, as we give them in colleges to 
students who have had several years of the foreign language. It 
is only in such courses that we, in the United States, use the purely 
oral instruction and even in these courses we often use some writ- 
ing, or reading, in addition. The only other purely oral courses 
among us are found in the Berlitz or similar schools. 

To a person giving such a course this book may be most useful. 
Here is his devices book. 

The one point which may be criticized from the view-point of 
our American usage—for Mr. Palmer has British usage in mind 
is that there is slight provision made for home work, which is, 
however, necessary, as we are generally agreed. 

However, it is not difficult to provide for such on the basis of 
the exercises which he so abundantly provides in Part II. These 
exercises are in English and hence not as useful for young teachers 
as such in French, German and Spanish which we are accustomed 
to supply in such books. But to compensate there is a great wealth 
of them. 

I may suggest a few such schemes for providing for repetitional 
work to be done at home, as I have done in my forthcoming book, 
Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, to be published, also by 
The World Book Company, in the near future. Such tasks may 
be: Repeat sentences in which the color, form, material, owner- 
ship, texture, size, definition of, number of, and uses of, the objects 
in the class-room are stated. Imperative, interrogative and affir- 
mative groups can be used in these exercises. Also, by using 
pictures, instead of objects, we can drill the various tenses and 
even the modes. Of course, this cannot all be done in one hour. 
For instance, one day we may have examined a certain number of 
objects in the classroom with respect to their color. The student 
remembers quite well what objects were examined, or he may jot 
down their names. The home work assigned may be: to give in 
affirmative sentences, the color of each object (drill for position 
and form in French, and of form of the adjective in German and 
Spanish). Next, use these color adjectives attributively in inter- 
rogative sentences, in past tense, etc., etc. 

This may suffice to show the inexperienced teacher how it is 
possible to converse about the objects, persons and actions in the 
class-room not only profitably, but pleasantly, for weeks and 
weeks. 

This book will stimulate any teacher, I believe, who reads it, 
to do the oral work of this course more effectively. It can, there- 
‘ore, be commended to our teachers without reserve. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 
Miami University 
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BATCHELOR, F. M. S., ‘‘Mon Second Livre de Frangais.”’ Oxtford 
University Press, American Branch, New York. 219 pp. 
1923. $1.20. 

A reader based upon French geography and history, and well 
suited for use in the first semester of the second year in high 
school. Brief texts, never exceeding three pages and written in 
simple language, acquaint students with the main features of 
French geography and with some of the chief historical characters, 
such as Sainte Geneviéve, Saint Louis, Clovis, Charlemagne, 
Jeanne d’Arc and Bayard. Short poems and songs add to the 
variety of the volume. A questionnaire, direct-method exercises 
and review of fundamental poinis of grammar accompany each 
of the thrity-seven lessons. 

Dawson, Eric, “Henry Becque. Sa Vie et son Thédtre.” Payot, 
Paris. 1923. 

The author, recently appointed Professor of French at the 
University of Mississippi, gives us in this volume the results of 
his year of study in Paris. With the aid of hitherto inaccessible 
material he presents an authoritative account of the biography of 
the founder of realism in modern French drama, the development 
of his dramatic art, his position in the intellectual life of his time 
and his influence upon later dramatists. 


McKeEnzigE, KENNETH and Hamitton, Artuur, “Elementary 
French Grammar.’ The Century Co. 295 pp. 1923. 
Fifty-nine lessons providing material for a course of one year 

in colleges, or of one year and a half in secondary schools. The 

exercises deal with the daily life of a group of students in an 

American university and the vocabulary is limited to about 800 

words. The authors aim to emphasize fundamental grammatical 

principles rather than to treat the grammar exhaustively. 


LABICHE et Martin, ‘Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon.”’ 
Comédie en quatre actes. Edited with Notes, Direct-Method 
Exercises and Vocabulary by RALpu E. Houser and CHARLES 
E. Younc. D.C. Heath. 1923. 

A new edition of an old favorite with direct-method exercises 
and sentences for translation into French. 
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LAVISSE, ERNeEsT, “Histoire de France.’’ Cours Moyen. Edited 
by ALEXANDER GREEN and RENE VAILLANT. D. C. Heath. 

341 pp.t+vocab. 1923. 

Teachers who believe that the study of the French language 
and the reading of literary works should be accompanied by a 
study of French history will heartily welcome the appearance of 
this volume by one of France’s most distinguished historians. 
The material covered extends from the early history of Gaul 
to the World War. Both the language and ideas are readily 
intelligible to high school students. 


PARGMENT, M. S., “‘La France et les Frangais.’’ Macmillan Co., 

New York. 308 pp.+vocab. 1923. 

An admirable introduction to French history, geography, 
national traits, educational system, literature, science and art 
suitable for Freshmen in college or third year students in high 
school. 


MALovuBIER, EUGENE F., “Au Jour le Jour.”’ First Year French 
Reader and Composition. D. C. Heath. 207 pp.+vocab. 
1923. $1.36. 

A combined reader and composition book, simple enough to 
be used, in conjunction with a grammar, at the very outset of 
the course, and providing interesting information about France 
and the French, and ample oral and written practice in the 
language. 


SANDEAU, JULES, “Mademoiselle de la Seigliére.’”’ Comédie en 
quatre actes. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by Ernest F. LANGLeEy. Henry Holt. 
207 pp.+- vocab. 1923. 

Sandeau’s masterpiece is here presented with questionnaires 
and exercises for the translation of English into French. 


SPANISH 


Branpon, E. E. and DA Cruz, DANIEL, ‘“‘Series Lessons for 
Beginners in Spanish.’’ Part I, with elementary Grammatical 
and Composition Exercises. Series Publishing Co., Oxford, 
Ohio. 107 pp. 1923. 

Elementary lessons based upon the Gouin series method. 


HENpRIX, W. S., ‘‘Elementary Spanish.”’ R.G. Adams and Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 154 pp.+vocab. 1923. $1.48. 
The fifty-one lessons of this grammar generally consist of 
four parts, namely, Spanish text, cuestionario, filling-in exercises 
or suggestions for free composition and a few questions on gram- 
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mar. Formal grammar, including verb paradigms, is reduced 
to a minimum, and grammatical rules are given only in the 
Appendix. Forms and rules are deduced from their use in the 
reading texts. Teachers of Spanish will be interested in the 
novel method of treatment that Professor Hendrix presents. 


PLace, Epwin B., “Maria de Zavas, an Outstanding Woman 
Short-Stery Writer of Seventeenth-Century Spain.” University 
of Colorado Studies, Vol. XIII. Boulder, Colorado. 1923. 
A study of the sources, analogues and translations of the tales 
of Maria de Zayas. 


Seymour, A. R. and CARNAHAN, D. H., ‘“‘Short Spanish Review 
Grammar and Composition Book.” With every-day Idiom 
Drill and Conversational Practice. D.C. Heath. 145 pp.+ 
vocab. 1923. 

A review of the fundamental rules of grammar based upon 
reading texts dealing with the experiences of Americans traveling 
in Spain. Abundant material is presented for the study of idioms, 
for oral drill and for translation of English into Spanish. 


ITALIAN 


“Ttalian Folk Tales and Folk Songs.’ Edited by F. A. G. Cowper. 
The University of Chicago Press. 132 pp.4+vocab. 1923. 
A delightful collection suitable for early use in the study of 
Italian. 
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